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LINCOLN  IN  '64;  ROOSEVELT  IN  '36 


Dennis  C.  Casterlin,  Civil  War  veteran  and  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  is  shown  casting  his  vot« 
for  President  Roosevelt  in  the  polling  place  of  the  6th  Division  of  the  28th  ward  at  18th  st.  and  Sus- 
quehanna ave.     Casterlin,  who- lives  at  2209  N.     Cleveland  ave.,  cast  his  first  vote  for  Lincoln. 
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Catlin,   John 


Lincoln  Chummed  With  Soldiers 
As  'Farmer',  Says  Veteran  Here 

Man   Who   Joined   Army   As   Boy   Recalls    Camp 
Session  With  Great  Emancipator 


By  JAMES  CRENSHAW 

Modern  youth  isn't  learning 
enough  about  the  facts  in  con- 
nection   with    the    Civil    war. 

At  least  that  is  the  opinion  of 
John  Catlin,  80-year-old  veteran 
of  National  City,  who  says  that 
during  a  recent  talk  to  a  group 
of  high  school  students,  very  few 
seemed  to  know  the  real  causes 
for  the  great  conflict. 
I  Catlin  says  that  most  people 
I  do  not  understand  the  true  de- 
tails of  the  Civil  war,  but  accept 
the  general  idea  that  the  emancip- 
ation of  the  slaves  was  the  orig- 
inal cause. 

DOESN'T  KNOW  AGE 

Telling  of  his  early  boyhood, 
Catlin  says  he  lived  with  a  tribe 
of  Indians  who  adopted  him  after 
his  parents  had  been  killed.  He 
has  never  learned  his  real  name 
or  his  age,  which  he  now  estimates 
at  82. 

Catlin  joined  (he  Union  army 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  He  was  only  a  boy  at 
the  time  but  was  accepted  as  a 
bugler,  a  position  he  he,ld  through- 
out his  militarv  career. 

IN   TOO  BATTLES 

During    the    four    year-    of    the 

creat    struggle    he     was     vounried 

imes    while    participating 


in  more  than  TOO  battles.  As 
bugler  he  blew  the  charge  call  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  many 
other  famous  conflicts. 

Asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Catlin  replied  with 
a  story  of  his  camp  days. 

"We  were  all  sitting  around 
the  fire  one  day  when  a  plain 
looking  man  whom  we  took  to  he 
a  farmer  stepped  into  our  group. 
Most  of  the  boys,  wishing  news 
from  home,  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions concerning  the  price  of 
hogs,  farm  conditions  and  other 
such  momentous  questions. 
SALUTE  PRESIDENT 

"Suddenly  we  heard  the  sharp 
command  of  'Attention!'  from  an 
officer  who  had  just  come  up. 
'Attention!'  he  shouted,  'And 
salute  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates.'  T  never  saw  a  more 
astonished    crowd    of   soldiers." 

The  old  veteran,  who  was 
awarded  the  congressional  medal 
for  his  military  service,  rejoined 
the  regular  army  after  the  Civil 
war.  Later  he  became  sheriff  of 
Linn  county,  Oregon.  Since  that- 
time  he  has  come  to  National  City 
for  his  health.  In  his  home  at 
1228  Third  avenue,  he  has  an  in- 
teresting   collection    of    Civil    war 
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Dr.  Gattell  Quotes  Message  of  En- 
couragement From  Martyred  Pres- 
ident  Which   Still   Applies   Today 

By  DR.  EDWARD  JAMES  CATTELL 

"W7HEN  last  I  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  speak 

"  Yes,  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  can  still  re- 
call that  privilege — sixty-eight  years  after  our  martyred 
leader's  death! 

When  last  I  heard  th'e  Great  Emancipator  speak,  he 
delivered  a  message  whose  significance  is  still  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  harassing  conditions  of  today.  He  was 
discussing  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  same  spirit 
of  sober  analysis  with  which  we  of  1933  discuss  the  de- 
pression. 

"It  has  deranged  business  totally  in  many  localities," 
he  explained  sadly.  "It  has  destroyed  property  and  ruined 
homes;  it  has  produced  a  national  debt  and  taxation  un- 
precedented, at  least  in  this  country." 

Then  he  concluded  in  a 
spirit  of  cheer  and  hopeful- 
ness which  I  wish  more  of 
our  prominent  men  would 
adopt.  He  impressed  on  us 
the  great  truths  that  our 
national  resources  were  far 
from  exhausted;  that  the 
fires  of  courage  and  patrio- 
tism still  burned  high;  that 
the  future  was  bright  with 
promise. 

I  was  thrilled  by  that  mes- 
sage when  as  a  small  boy  I 
heard  Mr.  Lincoln  deliver  it 
at  the  great  Sanitary  Fair 
of     1864,     held    in    Logan 
Square,  almost  as  impressed 
as    when,    in    leaving,    he 
paused  to  speak  to  my  par- 
ents and  to  lay  his  arm,  with 
a   fatherly    gesture,    across 
my  young  shoulders. 
1  am  still  inspired  by  it  today,  when  out  of  the  fullness 
of  my  years  and  the  ripeness  of  my  experience,  I  consider 
with  what  hope  and  clarity  it  Il- 
luminates the   present  scene. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  saw  its 
fulfillment,  not  only  after  the  Civil 
War  but  after  many  other  crises 
which  followed,  that  I  expect,  with 
such  assurance,  our  tremendous  re- 
serves of  wealth,  of  enterprise  and 
of  character  to  lift  us  from  our 
present  depression  to  new  heights 
of  national  well-being. 


National  Wealth  Multiplied 

OINCE  the  dark  days  of  '64,  re- 
member. I  have  seen  our  na- 
tional wealth  multiply  many  times 
and  our  population  expand  enor- 
mously. If  I  live  fifty  years  longer 
—and  why  not?— I'll  see  it  multi- 
plied many  times  more.  My  con- 
fidence in  the  recuperative  powers 
of  a  people   with  our   heritage  of 
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that  confidence  is  founded  on  the 
observations  of  a  man  not  only ! 
old  enough  to  have  talked  with  i 
Lincoln,  but  so  venerable  as  to  have  I 
been  described  as  "already  aged 
when  Methuselah  was  still  a  little 
boy." 

After  all,  our  objective  today,  like 
Lincoln's,  is  to  preserve  the  Union  ! 
as  the  vigorous  land  of  hope  and 
opportunity  that  we  have  always) 
known.  How  can  we  accomplish  j 
this? 

In  the  opinion  of  one  man  who 
has  seen  it  done  before,  the  answer 
is  by  putting  a  premium  again  on 
individual  initiative.  Our  country 
was  not  made  great,  was  not  lifted 
from  the  sloughs  of  earlier  depres- 
sions, by  centralized  bureaus  at 
Washington  or  by  legislative  cod- 
dling. It  was  developed  by  permit- 
ting wide  range  to  individual  enter- 
prise and  by^letting  communities 
work  out  their  salvation  along  the 
lines  adapted  to  their  peculiar  re- 
quirements. 

How   Railroads  Grew 

OUR  railroad  systems,  which  I 
saw  bring  a  great  flush  of  pros- 
perity to  America,  were  not  built 
up,  for  example,  by  a  commission 
at  Washington  which  sought  to  cut 
them  all  to  one  pattern  and  to  solve 
highly  localized  problems  of  admin- 
istration by  inelastic  rules.  They 
were  developed  by  men  who  knew 
localized  conditions,  and  who,  un- 
hampered by  centralized  interfer- 
ence, could  adapt  construction  and 
administration  to  them;  by  men 
who  felt  a  fierce  joy  in  accomplish- 
ment itself,  apart  from  whatever 
its  pecuniary  rewards  might  be.  j 
We  need  more  of  that  American  I 
urge  for  accomplishment;  the  sat- 
isfaction born  of  huge  projects  am- 
bitiously planned  and  ably  com- 
pleted. That  is  what  builds  char- 
acter of  the  most  constructive  type 
—and  with  it  the  credit  for  which 
our  country  now  hungers.  Funda- 
mentally, credit  is  nothing  but 
character  rendered  fluid.  Freeze  i 
ambition  and  character  by  central- 
ized repression  and  you  freeze 
credit,  too. 
We    need,    too,    to  'go   back    to 

j  another  characteristic  of  those 
'  times— the  willingness  of  men  to  de- 
vote their  wealth  and  their  energies 
to  the  development  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live.  Our  citi- 
zens should  realize  today,  as  they 
,  realized  then,  that  when  they  spend 
$1000  in  another  country  they  with- 
draw from  their  own  nation  not 
|  only  $1000  in  cash  but  $5000  and 
j  more  in  credit;  that  when  they  in- 
vest the  income  from  labor  or 
property  in  communities  other  than 
those  in  which  it  was  earned,  they 
are  practicing  in  effect  the  evil  of 
absentee  landlordism. 
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ticularly  to  Philadelphia.  That's 
why  I've  spent  so  much  of  my  life 
and  spoken  so  many  million  words 
preaching  the  great  investment  op- 
portunities of  this  city.  That's  why 
;  I'm  still  preaching  that  Philadel- 
phia should  continue  its  own  de- 
velopment instead  of  encouraging 
the  spending  of  money  elsewhere. 
Any  population  movement  Which 
takes  great  groups  of  people  away 
from  the  city  hurts  Philadelphia  by 
reducing  its  income  from  taxes  and 
other  sources. 

Soom  for  Development 
/-YNE-FOURTH  of  the  whole  area 
^  of  the  city,  in  the  great  north- 
east section,  is  still  virgin  soil  "for 
real  estate  development.  Adequate 
transit  facilities  could  do  much  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  income -yield- 
ing properties  there,  and  thus  in- 
crease our  municipal  income  and 
municipal  credit. 

This  spirit  of  loyalty  to  one's  own 
community  is  as  greatly  needed 
today  in  politics  as  in  commerce. 
Too  often  bad  government  is  due 
to  good  people — the  kind  of  good 
people  who  persuade  themselves 
that  a  novel  experiment  must  be 
practical  simply  because  it  sounds 
interesting,  who  are  too  preoccu- 
pied with  play  or  business  to  trou- 
ble to  vote  intelligently;  who  are 
too  indifferent  to  attempt  to  con- 
trol their  own  communities. 

I  have  seen  men — capable  citi- 
zens, too — on  whose  collective  judg- 
ment the  Nation  should  rely,  de- 
liberately ignore  opportunities  to 
cast  their  vote  in  important  elec- 
tions because  the  fulfillment  of  that 
duty  might  interrupt  some  golfing 

j  engagement  at  the  country  club  or 

I  a  proposed  pleasure  trip. 

Fundamentally,  the  whole  secret 
of  truly  democratic  government  is 

j  control  by  ourselves.     As  you  in- 

[' crease  this  form  of  "self-control" 
you  decrease  proportionately  State 
control  and  rule  by  arbitrarily  cre- 
ated and  centralized  bureaus  and 
commissions  which  have  added  so 
much  to  our  present  burden. 

The  test  of  whether  a  nation  con- 
ceived and  dedicated  as  ours  was 
"can  long  endure"  must  depend  in 
1933,  as  it  did  in  1884,  on  the  indi- 
vidual courage,  initiative  :vnd  loy- 
alty of  the  citizens  themselves. 


Sanitary  Fair  1864 


"WHEN  I  HEARD 
LINCOLN—" 

Or.  Gattell  Quotes  Message  of  En- 
couragement From  Martyred  Pres- 
ident  Which   Still   Applies   Today 

/  By  DR.  EDWARD  JAMES  CATTELL 

HEN  last  I  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  speak 

Yes,  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  can  still  re- 
that  privilege— sixty-eight  years   after   our   martyred 
tier's  death! 

When  last  I  heard  the  Great  Emancipator  speak,  he 
ivered  a  message  whose  significance  is  still  peculiarly 
•licable  to  the  harassing  conditions  of  today.  He  was 
cussing  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  same  spirit 
sober  analysis  with  which  we  of  1933  discuss  the  de- 
ression. 

"It  has  deranged  business  totally  in  many  localities," 
e  explained  sadly.  "It  has  destroyed  property  and  ruined 
V         omes;  it  has  produced  a  national  debt  and  taxation  un- 
recedented,  at  least  in  this  country." 

Then   he   concluded   in   a 


spirit  of  cheer  and  hopeful- 
ness which  I  wish  more  of 
our  prominent  men  would 
adopt.  He  impressed  on  us 
the  great  truths  that  our 
national  resources  were  far 
from  exhausted;  that  the 
fires  of  courage  and  patrio- 
tism still  burned  high;  that 
the  future  was  bright  with 
promise. 

I  was  thrilled  by  that  mes- 
sage when  as  a  small  boy  I 
heard  Mr.  Lincoln  deliver  it 
at  the  great  Sanitary  Fair 
of  1864,  held  in  Logan 
Square,  almost  as  impressed 
as  when,  in  leaving,  he 
paused  to  speak  to  my  par- 
ents and  to  lay  his  arm,  with 
a  fatherly  gesture,  across 
my  young  shoulders. 
I  am  still  inspired  by  it  todr//,  when  out  of  the  fullness 
ir  years  and  the  ripeness  of  my  experience,  I  consider 

what  hope   and  clarity  it  il-  I — 

inates    the    present   scene. 


EDWARD  J.  CATTELL 

Recalls  Lincoln 
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Perhaps  it  is  because  I  saw  its 
fulfillment,  not  only  after  the  Civil 
War  but  after  many  other  crises 
which  followed,  that  I  expect,  with 
such  assurance,  our  tremendous  re- 
serves of  wealth,  of  enterprise  and 
of  character  to  lift  us  from  our 
present  depression  to  new  heights 
:f  national  well-being. 

National  Wealth  Multiplied 
^INCE  the  dark  days  of  '64,  re- 
member, I  have  seen  our  na- 
tional wealth  multiply  many  times 
and  our  population  expand  enor- 
mously. If  I  live  fifty  years  longer 
—and  why  not? — I'll  see  it  multi- 
plied many  times  more.  My  con- 
fidence in  the  recuperative  powers 
of  a  people  with  our  heritage  of 
fighting  blood  is  unlimited.  And 
that  confidence  is  founded  on  the 
observations  of  a  man  not  only 
old  enough  to  have  talked  with 
Lincoln,  but  so  venerable  as  to  have 
been  described  as  "already  aged 
when  Methuselah  was  still  a  little 
boy." 

After  all,  our  objective  today,  like 
Lincoln's,  is  to  preserve  the  Union 
as  the  vigorous  land  of  hope  and 
opportunity  that  we  have  always 
known.  How  can  we  accomplish 
this? 

In  the  opinion  of  one  man  who 
has  seen  it  done  before,  the  answer 
is  by  putting  a  premium  agam  on 
individual  initiative.  Our  country 
was  not  made  great,  was  not  lifted 
from  the  sloughs  of  earlier  depres- 
sions, by  centralized  bureaus  at 
Washington  or  by  legislative  cod- 
dling. It  was  developed  by  permit- 
ting wide  range  to  individual  enter- 
prise and  by  letting  communities 
work  out  their  salvation  along  the 
lines  adapted  to  their  peculiar  re- 
quirements. 

How  Railroads  Grew 
AUR  railroad  systems,  which  I 
^  saw  bring  a  great  flush  of  pros- 
perity to  America,  were  not  built 
up,  for  example,  by  a  commission 
at  Washington  which  sought  to  cut 
them  all  to  one  pattern  and  to  solve 
highly  localized  problems  of  admin- 
istration by  .inelastic  rules.  They 
were  developed  by  men  who  knew 
localized  conditions,  and  who,  un- 
hampered by  centralized  interfer- 
ence, could  adapt  construction  and 
administration  to  them;  by  men 
who  felt  a  fierce  joy  in  accomplish- 
ment itself,  apart  from  whatever 
its  pecuniary  rewards  might  be. 


We  need  more  of  that  American 
urge  for  accomplishment;  the  sat- 
isfaction born  of  huge  projects  am- 
bitiously planned  and  ably  com- 
pleted. That  is  what  builds  char- 
acter of  the  most  constructive  type 
--and  with  it  the  credit  for  which 
our  country  now  hungers.  Funda- 
mentally, credit  is  nothing  but 
character  rendered  fluid.  Freeze' 
ambition  and  character  by  central- 
ized repression  and  you  freeze 
credit,   too. 

We    need,    too,    to    go    back    to 

another  characteristic  of  those 
times — the  willingness  of  men  to  de- 
vote their  wealth  and  their  energies 
to  the  development  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which -they  live.  Our  citi- 
zens should  realize  today,  as  they 
realized  then,  that  when  they  spend 
$1000  in  another  country  they  with- 
draw from  their  own  nation  not 
only  $1000  in  cash  but  $5000  and 
more  in  credit;  that  when  they  in- 
vest the  income  from  labor  or 
property  in  communities  other  than 
those  in  which  it  was  earned,  they 
are  practicing  in  effect  the  evil  of 
absentee   landlordism. 

In  my  opinion,  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  Philadelphia.  That's 
why  I've  spent  so  much  of  my  life 
and  spoken  so  many  million  words 
preaching  the  great  investment  op- 
portunities of  this  city.  That's  why 
I'm  still  preaching  that  Philadel- 
phia should  continue  its  own  de- 
velopment instead  of  encouraging 
the  spending  of  money  elsewhere. 
Any  population  movement  which 
takes  great  groups  of  people  away 
from  the  city  hurts  Philadelphia  by 
reducing  its  income  from  taxes  and  | 
other  sources. 

Room  for  Development 

r\NE-FOURTH  of  the  whole  area 
^  of  the  city,  in  the  great  north- 
east section,  Is  still  virgin  soil  for 
real  estate  development.  Adequate 
transit  facilities  could  do  much  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  income-yield- 
ing properties  there,  and  thus  in- 
crease our  municipal  income  and 
municipal  credit. 

This  spirit  of  loyalty  to  one's  own 
community  is  as  greatly  needed 
today  in  politics  as  in  commerce. 
Too  often  bad  government  is  due 
to  good  people — the  kind  of  good 
people  who  persuade  themselves 
that  a  novel  experiment  must  be 
practical  simply  because  it  sounds 
interesting,  who  are  too  preoccu- 
pied with  play  or  business  to  trou- 
ble to  vote  intelligently;  who  are 
too  indifferent  to  attempt  to  con- 
trol their  own  communities. 


kx»c    accii    men— capable    citi- 
Lens,' too— on  whose  collective  judg- 
ment the  Nation  should  rely,   de 
jhberately    ignore    opportunities    to 
cast  their  vote  in  important  elec- 
tions because  the  fulfillment  of  that 
duty  might  interrupt  some  golfing 
engagement  at  the  country  club  - 
a  proposed  pleasure  trip. 

Fundamentally,  the  whole  secret 
of  truly  democratic  government  is 
control  by  ourselves.  As  you  in- 
crease this  form  of  "self-control' 
you  decrease  proportionately  State 
control  and  rule  by  arbitrarily  cre- 
ated and  centralized  bureaus  and 
commissions  which  have  added  so 
much  to  our  present  burden. 

The  test  of  whether  a  nation  con- 
ceived and  dedicated  as  ours  was 
"can  long  endure"  must  depend  in 
1933,  as  it  did  in  1864,  on  the  indi- 
vidual courage,  initiative  and  loy- 
lalty  of  the  citizens  themselves. 


Cat tell,   Edward  J. 


|1933 
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"When  I  last  heard 
Abraham  Lincoln  speak' 


SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS  AGO  in  Logan  Square,  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  news  for  1933  .  .  .  and  in  the  Editorial  Feature 
Section  of  the  Sunday  Public  Ledger  tomorrow,  Philadelphia's 
own  famous  orator.  Dr.  Edward  James  Cattell,  writes  the 
fascinating  true  story  of  an  experience  few  living  people  can 
boast.  With  startling  and  almost  unbelievable  clearness  the 
memory  of  this  grand  old  gentleman  goes  back  to  the  dark  days 
of  1864  when  he  listened  to  Lincoln's  message.  "I  am  still  in- 
spired by  it,  when,  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  years  and  the  ripe- 
ness of  my  experience,  I  consider  with  what  clarity  it  illumi- 
nates the  present  scene  ..." 


Cattell,  Dr.  James  E. 


NE  venerable,  mentally-alert 
citizen  aptly  describes  as  per- 
tinent to  present  conditions  these 
words  he  heard  from  the  lips  of 
President  Lincoln  in  1864,  when 
nation  was  in  the  throes  of  war:  "It  has  deranged 
business  totally  in  many  localities.  It  has  destroyed  prop- 
erty and  ruined  homes;  it  has  produced  a  national  debt 
and  taxation  unprecedented,  at  least  in  this  country" 
But,  inspired  by  his  characteristically  unflinching  faith 
the  Great  Emancipator,  his  hearer  records,  "concluded 
m  a  spirit  of  cheer  and  hopefulness.  He  impressed  on 
us  that  our  national  resources  were  far  from  exhausted ; 
that  the  fires  of  courage  and  patriotism  still  burned  high  ■ 
that  the  future  was  bright  with  promise  " 

^Dn',E.Wai"d  JamCS  Cattd1'  fam0US  PMadelphian,  "was 
thrilled  by  that  message  when  as  a  small  boy  I  heard 
Mr.  Lincoln  deliver  it."     He  adds,  in  the  Public  Ledger- 

of  national  well'beinl  *'*'"'  *»"*'»"  to  new  heights 

m^mmmm 

Fj^'zstfssfir* itse,f- apart  f«3KS 

^md.v.dual  courage,  initiative  and  loyalty  of  the  dt'ensThem- 

Bravo,  Dr.  Cattell!  If  more  of  the  grey-heads  who 
dominate  enterprises  and  organizations  had  half  of  your 
enthusiasm,  half  of  your  foresight,  half  of  your  faith- 
born-of-expenence,  America  to-day  would  be  less  in  the 
palsying  grip  of  repression  and  more  electrified  by  the 
spirit  of  aggression  and  conquest 

.. 


Challen,  Joserih 


Springfield,  111.  played  marbles  with 


Lincoln  Made 
His  Son  Play 
'Fair'  Marbles 

Minneapolis    Resident    Re- 
calls Angular  Spring- 
field Lawyer.  ^f  3 

Humorous  Jab  at  Douglas' 

Figure  Won  Debate, 

He  Asserts. 


"Now,  now,  Bob.  that  ain't  square. 
You  shoot  that  one  over  again.  You 
■were  fudging  that  time  and  there  ain't 
any  game  in  the  world  worth  it." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  angular  man 
whose  high  silk  hat  crowned  a  face  re- 
markable at  once  for  its  ugliness  of  fea- 
ture and  kindliness  of  expression.  As 
he  spoke  he  removed  his  elbows  from 
•where  they  had  been  resting  on  the  pick- 
ets of  the  high  fence,  walked  awkward- 
ly around  to  the  gate  and  joined  a  tittle 
group  of  children  who  were  playing 
marbles  in  the  street. 

One  of  the  players,  a  lad  of  14,  a  lit- 
tle crestfallen  and  disappointed  but 
without  thought  of  protest,  started  to 
shoot  again.  Another  boy  of  about  the 
Fame  age,  a  delivery  basket  on  his  arm, 
looked  with  big  curious  eyes  at  the 
man  who  had  interrupted  ths  chil- 
dren's game. 

Ma<3e  Deep  Impression. 
It  was  a  little  thing,  that  interrup- 
tion of  a  game  of  marbles  but  it  made 
an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  de- 
livery boy  that  has  remained  for  more 
than  65  years. 

In  his  home  at  3033  Harriet  avenue 
the  "delivery  boy,"  Joseph  Challen.  a 
79-year-old  grandfather  now,  told  yes- 
terday how  that  game  of  marbles  of 
more  than  three  score  years  ago  was 
his  introduction  to  "Honest  Abe"  Lin- 
I  coin. 

Mr.  Challen  is  one  of  the  few  men 
remaining  who  have  a  personal  recollec- 
tion of  Lincoln.  Born  at  Waverly.  111., 
a  town  18  miles  from  Springfield,  Lin- 
coln's old  home,  and  spending  his  boy- 
hood and  early  manhood  in  Springfield, 
Mr.  Challen  remembers  Lincoln  as  a 
i  man  and  a  neighbor  in  his  home  com- 
i  munity.  ' 

"I  was  about  14  years  old,"  said  Mr. 
Challen,  recalling  memories  of  Lin- 
coln, "when  I  left  home  and  went  to 
Springfield  to  work  in  a  store.  Robert 
Lincoln,  the  president's  eldest  son,  was 
about  my  own  age  and  we  became 
great  friends.  It  was  through  playing 
•with  Bob,  as  he  was  called,  that  Ij 
came  to  know  Lincoln. 


Met  In  Game  of  Marbles. 

"In  saying  I  came  to  know  Lincoln, 
1  suppose  I  should  explain  that  it  was 
simply  the  acquaintance  of  a  boy  with 
a  man.  It  couldn't  be  termed  friend- 
ship unless  the  admiration  of  a  boy  for 
a  man  can  be  called  friendship.  Mr 
earliest  recollection  of  meeting  Lincoln 
was  in  a  game  of  marbles. 

"The  street  in  front  of  the  Lincoln 
home  used  to  be  a  favorite  place  for 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  to 
gather  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  play 
marbles.  I  can  remember  just  as 
clearly  now  as  if  It  were  yesterday  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  leaning  on  the 
fence  watching  the  children  play.  He 
was  so  tall  that  he  could  lean  his 
elbows  on  the  top  of  the  picket  fence 
and  stana  looking  over  at  the  ^Mie, 

"Bob  Lincoln  was  inclined  to  fudge 
a  little  in  the  game  and  I  guess  I  was 
too.  We  were  a  little  older  than  the 
others  and  the  temptation  was  pretty 
strong  sometimes  when  making  a  shot 
to  edge  up  on  the  line  a  little  and  thus 
gain  an  advantage  in  the  game.  We 
didn't' really  like  to  have  Lincolni watch- 
ing us  for  when  he  did,  we  knew  we 
couldn't  get  away  with  any  fudging. 

"I  remember  I  thought  it  was  kind 
of  funny,  a  full-grown  man  like  that 
interrupting  a  children's  game,  the 
first  time  I  heard  Lincoln  correct  Rob 
when  he  tried  to  step  a  little  over  the 
line  at  the  game,  but  when  I  came  to 
know  Lincoln  better,  that  was  just  an 
indication  of  the  rigid  honesty  that  he 
always  practiced  himself,  and  insisted 
that  his  children  practice.  I  came, 
like  every  one  else  in  Springfield,  to 
admire  Lincoln  for  it  and  before  I  left 
Springfield  I  had  come  to  regard  Lin- 
coln, as  almost  every  other  boy  in 
Springfield  at  that  time  regarded  him, 
as  the  kind  of  a  man  I  would  like  to 
be  when   I   grew  up. 

Honest  and  Sympathetic. 

"There  were  two  things  about  Lin-; 
coin  as  I  remember  him  that  distin- 
guished him  among  all  other  men.  One 
was  his  strict  honesty.  The  other  was 
his  sympathy.  When  a  person  first 
met  Lincoln  he  was  impressed,  first  of 
all,  with  the  homeliness,  the  downright 
ugliness  of  his  features.  The  next  time 
he  saw  him,  he  wouldn't  notice  the 
homeliness  so  much.  As  one  came  to 
know  him  better  one  would  never  no- 
tice the  ugliness  of  feature  at  all.  In- 
stead, one  would  see  points  of  beauty 
in  the  face. 

■  "I  think  the  change  was  due  to  Lin- 
coln's deep  sympathy  for  everyone.  It 
found  expression  in  his  face  and  one 
couldn't  see  that  face  often  without  the 
beauty  of  that  expression  seeming  to 
change  the  whole  face.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  an  artist  could  ever  get 
n.  true  likeness  of  Lincoln,  on  account 
bf  that  peculiarity  of  acquaintance  with 
khe  man  changing  one's  impressions  so 
completely  as  to  the  beauty  or  homeli- 
ness of  his  face. 

"That  sympathy  in  Lincoln's  nature 
It  hat  was  so  visible  on  his  face  after 
»ne  came  to  know  him  was  a  trait  that 
Endeared  him  to  everyone  in  Springfield 
|who  knew  him  and  everyone  there 
knew  him.  He.  had  a  kind  word  for 
everyone  he  met  and  the  ,most  re- 
markable memory  for  names  and  faces. 
He  would  meet  a  man  once  and  recall 
his   name    if   he   ever    saw    him  again. 


"There  were  few  people  in  Spring- 
field and  around  it  that  Lincoln 
couldn't  and  didn't  call  by  their  first 
names.  He  knew  all  about  their 
family  affairs  too,  their  troubles  and 
their  joys.  He  would  ask,  not  with 
the  professional  sympathy  of  the  poli- 
tician concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
men  and  their  families  but  because  he 
seemed  to  feel  a  real  concern  in  their 
affairs. 

"T*»e  result  was  that,  as  a  man, 
there  probably  was  not  a  better  loved 
man  in  Springfield  than  Lincoln  or  a 
I  better  known  man  but  that  very  trait 
of  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men  didn't 
help   Lincoln  much  as  a  lawyer. 

"My  uncle,  'Uncle  Wick'  Taylor,  we 
called  him,  was  a  judge  in  the  Spring- 
j  field  district  and  it  used  to  be  part  of 
I  my  work  to  drive  to  the  courthouse 
I  evenings'  to  bring  him  home.  I  used 
to  enjoy  getting  to  the  courthouse  a 
little  early  and  listening  to  the  lawyers 
talk  over  their  cases  with  each  other 
outside  the  courtroom.  I  got  pretty 
well  acquainted  by  reputation  at  least 
I  with  most  of  the  lawyers  who  practiced 
there  at  that  time. 

"Lincoln  had  been  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  awhile  but  at  the  time  I  speak 
of  he  was  in  partnership  with  Bob 
Herndon,  a  really,  able- lawyer,.  I  heard 

Herndon  opce,  in  speaking  of  Lincoln, 
say  that  Abe  was  too  sympathetic  to  be 
a  good  lawyer  and  that  he  had  failed 
absolutely  on  that  account  to  be  a  good 
prosecutor.  He  wouid  get  half  way 
through  with  a  case,  Herndon  said,  and 
then  would  get  to  feeling  sorry  for  the 
defendant  and  be  ready  to  drop  the 
whole  thing. 

"At  that,  Lincoln  had  one  qualifica- 
tion ■  a  trial  lawyer  that  made  him 
valuable  in  any  case.  That  was  his 
wide  acquaintance  and  his  almost  un- 
canny ability  correctly  to  judge  human 
nature.  He  was  said  around  Spring- 
field not  to  have  an  equal  anywhere  in 
the  state  at  drawing  a  jury.  In  the 
cases  that  they  had  together,  Lincoln 
would  draw  the  jury  and  Herndon 
would  attend  to  the  hard  legal  part  of 
the  trial. 

Debates  Draw  Attention. 

;  "Lincoln's  lifelong  rival,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,    also    was    practicing    law    in 

I  Springfield  at  that  time.  It  was  shortly 
after  I  first  came  to  Springfield  thai 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  engaged  in  their, 
historical  series  of  debates  on  the  ques- 
tion of  state  rights. 

"Probably  there  was  never  another 
debate  in  the  country  that  attracted 
such  attention  as  did  those  meetings 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  both  at 
the  time  candid  tes  for  Congress  and 
both  arguing  upon  a  question  the  solu- 
tion of  which  was  causing  argument  to 
seethe  throughout  the  nation  and  which 
finally  was  solved  only  through  the 
Civil  war. 

I  "The  final  debate  of  the  series  was 
toi  be  held  at  Springfield.  There  was 
a  park  out  from  the  city  a  short  dis- 

I  tance   called    Oak   Ridge    park.      There 

I  Is  a  ravine  In  this  park  with  two  steep 

J  hills  on  both  sides.  A  speaker's  plat- 
form was  erected  over  this  ravine  and 
It  was  from  this  platform,  only  a  few 

:  steps  from  where  Lincoln  later  was 
buried,   that  Lincoln  and  Douglas  met, 

I  for  the  final  encounter. 


<?lACn, 


"Never  In  all  my  life  have  I  seen 
such  an  enormous  crowd  as  gathered  to, 
hear  that  debate.  Men  and  women 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  driv- 
ing overland  In  covered  wagons,  rid- 
ing horseback,  walking  even  for  many 
miles  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  that 
closing  debate.  Men  were  there  from 
other  states,  a  delegation  coming  even 
from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

"In  those  days  I  was  an  ardent 
Democrat.  I  believed  in  the  principles 
Douglas  was  advocating.  I  was  keenly  ' 
interested  in  the  question  but  my  in- 
terest was  heightened  to  quite  a  de- 
gree from  the  fact  that  I  had  heard  an 
outline  of  the  speech  Douglas  intended 
to  make  beforehand  and  felt  in  a  way 
that  I  was  sort  of  'on  the  inside.' 
Douglas  Power  in  Argument. 

"My  uncle,  Doctor  Edwards,  was  a 
great  friend  of  Douglas  and  a  day  or< 
two  before  the  debate,  Douglas  had 
told  my  uncle  some  of  the  points  he 
was  going  to  make.  He  had  reserved*' 
some  of  his  best  arguments  on  the 
question  for  this  last  debate.  As  my 
uncle  told  them  to  me,  I  could  not  see  I 
how  Lincoln  ever  could  escape  frorii 
the  logic  of  Douglas'  argument.  As 
my  uncle  gleefully  expressed  it,  'Doug- 1 
las  will  just  annihilate  Lincoln.' 

"Finally  the  great  day  came.  The 
two  hills  above  the  platform  were  dense 
with  people.  Men  and  boys  had  climbed 
trees  in  the  lower  ravine  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  speakers.  Thousands 
were  packed  before  the  platform.  Doug- 
las, by  the  arrangement  already  made, 
spoke  first.  At  that  time  Douglas  had 
the  reputation  and  I  believe  deserved- 
ly, of  being  the  greatest  orator  in 
America.  He  was  an  imposing  figure 
on  the  platform,  a  trifle  short  but  com- 
pactly built,  dark,  almost  swarthy  in 
complexion,  always  almost  immaculate- 
ly dressed  with  a  tight-fitting  short 
coat  buttoned  to  his  chin. 

"He  seemed  an  exact  opposite  of  Lin- 
coln on  the  platform.  Lincoln,  tall, 
awkward,  with  arms  and  legs  that  al- 
ways seemed  in  the  way,  with  clothes 
that  were  always  baggy  and  ill  fitting; 
Douglas  trim,  neat,  powerful,  a  won- 
derful orator  and  a  most  logical  speaker. 

"I  felt  almost  sorry  for  Lincoln  that 
day  when  Douglas  got  through  with 
his  two-hour  talk,  a  speech  that  seemed 
to  me  to  cover  every  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  so  convincing  that 
there  could  be  no  answer.    I  wondered 


how  Lincoln  would  begin,  how  he  could 
begin  to  attack  the  array  of  logic  that 
Douglas  had  brought  forth. 

"Tail  too  Short  to  Fly  Higbu" 

"As  Douglas  concluded  his  speech  and 
with  hie  short'<taued  coat  buttoned  close- 
ly about  him,  was  making  his  way 
through  the  aisle  of  people,  Lincoln 
slowly  arose  and  pointed  his  long,  bony 
finger  at  Douglas'  retreating  figure. 
Right  thero  he  made  a  statement  that 
I  thought  at  the  time  was  the  most 
silly,  inane  thing  I  ever  had  heard 
statesman  utter  but  it  was  a  remark 
that  caught  and  held  the  attention  of 
the  crowd,  relieved  the  tension  and  gave 
Lincoln  his  opening  at  Douglas'  speech. 
For  several  moments  he  stood  motion- 
less with  '  his  finger  pointing  at  Doug- 
las until  every  eye  was  focussed  on 
Douglas,  until  every  voice  was  stilled. 
Then  with  his  head  shaking  in  depre- 
ciation, Lincoln  said,  "tall  too  short  to 
fly  high." 

"That  was  all,  but  it  caught  the 
crowd.  The  comparison  of  Douglas  with 
his  closely  buttoned  short-tailed  coat  to 
a  bird  of  the  earth  caught  the  cr 
They  burst  into  roars  of  laughter 
Lincoln  had  Douglas  beaten  in  the  de- 
bate from  that  moment. 

"Later,  when  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  president  against  Douglas,  the  peo- 
pie  around  Springfield  at  first  took  :t  as 
a  joke.    It  was  only  when  the  Eastern 


■states,  alarmed  at  the  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  had  nominated  both 
Douglas  arid  John  C.  Breckenridge  for 
president,  began  to  show  strength  for 
Lincoln  that  we  of  the  Middle  Wes'.  be- 
gan to  realize  that  Abe  Lincoln  had  a 
chance. 

Confident   of   His  Ability. 

'■After  he  was  elected,  there  wasn't 
a  person  in  Springfield  but  had  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  handle  the  job. 
In  the  dark  hours  of  the  early  war, 
after  Bull  Run,  when  financiers  of  the 
North  began  to  talk  of  letting  the 
South  go,  that  it  wasn't  worth  the 
struggle,  and  Copperheads  began  to 
attack  the  president  and  Congress  for 
everything  they  did,  the  feeling  in 
Springfield  still  was  just  as  nrm  as 
ever  that  Lincoln  could  handle  the 
situation  if  any  living  man  could. 
Those  who  knew  him,  knew  that  he 
wa3  above  a  suspicion  of  dishonesty 
and  they  trusted  to  his  square,  every 
day,  common  sense  to  pull  the  country 
through  its  straits.  In  Springfield,  I 
'  don't  think  that  in  the  darkest  mo- 
ments of  the  war  that  there  was  a  per- 
son who  thought  Lincoln  wasn't  big 
enough  for  the  job. 

"That  was  the  peculiar  thing  about 
Lincoln.  When  he  was  at  home  in 
Springfield,  just  a  common  eyery-day 
sort  of  a  lawyer  whom  everybody 
knew,  no  one  ever  thought  of  him  as 


presidential .  timber.  When .he >  was 
made  president,  however,  there  wasn  t 
anyone  who  knew  him  but  felt  in  his 
neart  that  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
were  .safe  in  his  hands. 

-Whether  he  was  president  or  neigh 
bor  he  was  all  man  and  everyone  who 
Sw  him  trusted  him.  B.  cojJJ  «f 
did  inspire  confidence  as  few  men  can. 
History  has  shown  him  worthy  of  that 
nftwaseduring  the  early  years  of  the 
war  that  Mr.  Challen  left  Springfield. 
Ittempting  to  enlist  at  the ;  first  caj 
he  was  rejected  on  account  of  tas 
youth  and  because  at  the  time  he  was 
not  physically  robust.  It  wm  in  1862 
that  he  embarked  across  the  Great 
Sains  in  a  prairie  schooner  to  search 
for  gold  in  California.  He  was  joined 
there  a  few  months  later  by  Robert 
Sncoln  Lincoln,  however .soon ^re- 
turned   to   Washington    while    Challen 

^^CopS'rhead"  Prints  Wrecked 

He  was  at  Jackson,  Calif.,  when  the 

news,"  Mr.  Challen  said.       At  tot« 
could  not  believe  the  tidings.    It  came 
aTa'shockof person*!  ^-vemen ^to 
everyone    who  neara  vc.     -«-  xc 
later,   after   the  news   was  jonfirmed, 


to, 
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traitors  to  the  principles  of  the ,  coun 
trv  Type  from  that  plant  was  scat 
£«  all  over  the  street.  Scarf  y  one 
I  board  in   the  building  was  left  nailed 


He  Knew  Lincoln  as 
Springfield  Lawyer 


Joseph  Challen. 


Ihamberiain,  Mrs.  Ann  Next  door  neighbor  (deceased) 

Springfield,  111.  -  neighbor 


Slie    Wan    Lincoln's    Xeijrhl>or. 

Mn.FORD.  Mass.,  Jan.  1. — Mi's!  Aim  i 
Chamberlain,  who,  as  a  girl  in  Spring- 1 
field.  111.,  was  next  door  neighbor  of  \ 
Abraham  Lincoln,  died  here  last  night.  I 
Mrs.  Chamberlain  recalled  almost  daily  j 
visits  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  she  said, 
jwould  always  ask:  "Is  Miss  Ann] 
i  handy?"  and  when  she  appeared  would 
igire  her  a  simple  present.  J 


") 


LINCOLN 

N   THE    last   day   of   1920   there 
died  in  Milford,  Mass.,  Airs.  Ann 
Chamberlain,  of  whom  the  dis- 
patches state  that  her  girlhood 
home    was    next    to    that,  of    a 
Springfield       attorney,       named 
Abraham  Lincoln.    Nothing  else 
is  stated.    Her  age,  the  number 
of  her  descendants,  whether  she 
was  married  more,  than  once— the  brief  dis- 
patch    says     nothing     of     these     things— it    ! 
merely    tells   that    she    was    Lincoln's    next    ; 
door  neighbor  and  that  he  showed  her  the    ! 
kindnesses   which    may    have   a   permanent    ! 
impression  on  the  heart  of  a  grateful  child. 
The.  Lincoln  who  was  painfull;  conscious 
of  his  grammatical  errors  was  proud  that  a    j 
country  school  master  would  show  him  how 
to  reconstruct  a  sentence.    Many  wondered    i 
that  Mary  Todd  would  accept  the  proffered    ' 
hand  arid  heart  of  a  most  uncouth  suitor.    ! 
The  man  who.  swore  a  disdainful   oath  on    t 
hearing  that  the  tattered  rail .  splitter  pur- 
posed   ta^study    lav.'    may    not    have    been    j 
alone  in  ids  views,  he  was  not  more  over-    • 
bearing  in  his  manner  than  Stanton  was  to 
his   junior   counsel.     Doubtless    there  were    ■ 
critics  who  wondered  that  Judge  Davis  wais 
so    friendly    to   the    awkward    child    of    the 
frontier.    Even  after  the  victory  o£  18G0  a  ,  : 
prominent  journal  referred  to  "the  incom- 
ing New  York  administration  with  its  Illi- 
nois attachment."    It  seemed  more  than  pos- 
sible   that    Lincoln    would    give    room    to 
Chase;    there  were  thousands  who  deemed 
him    inferior   to   Fremont;    during   half   of 
the  campaign  of  1864  there  was  a  reasonable 
chance  that  McClellan  would  be  the  winner. 
It  used  to  be  said  of  a  great  Roman  em-, 
peror    that    after   his    death   he   was   num-i 
bered  among  the  gods.    The  murdered  exec-i 
utive  seemed  almost  at  once  to  shine  out! 
from    the    firmament    with    his    contempo- 
raries revolving  about  him,  drawing  toward 
him,  or  receding  from  him.  Ever  since  "the 
deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off"  the  his-i 
torian,  the  essayist,  the  orator  and  to  an 
increasing  degree  the  transmitters  of  news 
have  marked  characters  as  pro-Lincoln,  or 
anti-Lincoln,  or  in  some  way  associated  with 
Lincoln.  A- >  7'0^/f^.      7trA<sw<LTA~ 

Has  there  been  an  apologist  for  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  die!  not  say  that  he  meant  to 
follow  Lincoln's  policy?  When  Montgom- 
ery Blair -and  Gideon  Welles  returned  to  the 
Democratic  party  what  stress  was  laid  on 
their  membership  in  Lincoln's  cabinet. 
Brief  was  the  boom  for  William  K.  Morrison 
as  a  Democratic  nominee,  but  it  was  empha- 
sized that  he  was  a  man  of  the  Lincoln 
type.  When  John  A.  Johnson  died  David  B. 
Hill  lamented  that  the  party  had  not  chosen 
as  its  leader  one  who  more  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  seemed  to  recall  Lincoln's 
early  struggles.     u^AtH'^^y*^     ».c 

In  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress"  James  G. 
Blaine  speaks  of  the  convention  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  I860  by  the  supporters  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  He  mentions,  among  the 
Democrats  in  that  body  "those  who  had 
especially  distinguished  themselves  .for  the 
bitterness,  and  in  some  cases  [or  the.  vul- 
garity of  their  personal  assaults  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln."  Following  those  so  classified  he 
speak-'  of  "the  leading  Democrats,  less  noted 
for  virulent  utterances  against  the  Presi- 
dent." It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
names  of  Clement  L.  Yallandigham  and 
Fernando  Wood  in  the  former  class  and 
those  of  Samuel  •!.  Tilden  and  Reverdy  John- 
son in  the  latter.     <T7I ".  /<-   'fz  / 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
we  have  noted  the  passing  of  the  old  citizen 
who  had  been  appointed  postmaster  of  his 
town  by  Lincoln,  and  of  the  veteran  officer 
whom  Lincoln  bad  sent  as  a  cadet  to  the 
Military  or  Naval  Academy,  The  line  oi 
Lincoln's  partners  approaches  the  mythical 


—it  any  lawyer  was  associated  with  Lincoln 
in  a  tingle  case  he  is  sure  to  be  put  in 
the  partner  class.  Somebody  who  saw  Lin- 
coln prior  to  his  inauguration  or  looked  at 
the  memorial  par 
Somebodv  who  - 
office  Lincoln  vjsi 
ever  had  the  sligh 
trial  of  the  as^issi 


in  one  dispatch. 
n1  t<  legrams  from  the 
n  another.  Who- 
jtest  connection  with  the 
ins,  or  who  worked  in  any 
capacity  at  Fowl's  Theater  Js" so  chronicled, 
and  in  many  a  case  the  obituary  slates  prac- 
tically nothing  save  that  the  deceased  was 
in  the  Lincoln  circle. 

It  is  not  so  with  other  names,  however 
honored.  We  are  told  that  a  dead  soldier 
was  colonel  of  such  a  regiment,  not.  merely 
that  he  served  under  a  certain  commander. 
The  position  a  man  held  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice is  given— it  is  not  simply  that  he  was 
in  the  State  Department  under  William  H. 
Seward  or  in  the  Treasury  Department  under 
Salmon  P.  Chase.  We  want  to  know  what 
were  a  lawyer's  leading  cases— not  merely 
who  was  Chief  Justice  at  the  time  he  first 
appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court,  Lin- 
coln stands  out  as  a  planet  with  minor 
planets,  with  satellites,  and  with  sub-satel- 
lites. It  is  not  improbable  that  in  1991  there 
will  be  dispatches  like  this:  "Springfield. 
John  Smith,  who  died  this  morning  at  the 
age  of  98,  was  noted  for  hi*  anecdotes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  grandfather  ha"d  been 
a  flatboatman  on  the  Sangamon,  and  his 
great  uncle  used  to  deal  at  the  store  of 
Lincoln  and  Ferry."  . 


J     WRIGHT 


Chambers,    Anthony  S. 


Gettysburg  Address 


This  reminds  us  that  our  old  friend 
and  fellow  newspaperman,  Anthony  S. 
Chambers,  would  be  a  centenarian,  or 
pretty  close  to  it,  if  he  were  alive  to- 
day. "Tony"  Chambers  was  the  one 
living  link  between  us  and  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  In  the  closing  days  of 
his  life,  about  twenty  years  ago — we 
were  both  on  The  Record  then — he  fre- 
quently recounted  his  recollections  of 
Gettysburg  on  that  November  day  in 
1863.  He  was  there  and  he  was  a 
skilled  reporter — representing  a  Balti- 
more newspaper  at  the  time — but,  as 
he  frankly  admitted,  his  political  bias 
led  him  to  muff  the  big  news  of  the 
day.  He  was  no  admirer  of  President 
Lincoln.  His  memories  of  the  occa- 
sion were  memorable  but  far  from  ade- 
quate ...  "I  remember  walking  along 
a  quiet  street,"  he  told  us,  "when  the 
door  of  a  private  house  opened  and  out 
came  a  tall  man,  wearing  a  high  hat 
and  a  shawl  and  carrying  an  umbrella. 
It  was  Lincoln,  on  his  way  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  cemetery.  Nobody  paid 
much  attention  to  him.  The  big  man 
of  the  occasion  was  Edward  Everett, 
the  orator  of  the  day  .  .  .  Everett's 
oration  held  the  audience  spellbound 
for  more  than  an  hour.  Then  Lincoln 
arose  and  spoke  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes in  his  high-pitched  voice,  and 
made  no  impression;  it  was  a  good  deal 
of  an  anti-climax."  Yet  Edward  Ever- 
ett knew  better.  It  is  of  record 
that  he  promptly  told  the  President 
"What  you  have  said  here  will  be  r£ 
membered,  long  after  my  poor  wor^ 
will  have  been  forgotten." 


Chandler,   Dr. 


Springfield,    111. 


sy  .7.  -Fm/L  sm/TH 

^SS^ES  rode^'m  New 
-alem  to  Springfield  on  a  mule  may  be  a 
moot  question,  but  Herb- 
ert Wells  Fay,  custodian 
of  Lincoln's  tomb  says  it 
i  is  certain  that  Doctor 
Chandler,  the  founder  of 
Chandlerville,  actually 
rode  from  New  Salem  to 
Springfield  on  a  horse 
owned  by  Lincoln. 

The  doctor,  along  with 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  and 
Josephine  Craven  Chand- 
ler, helped  to  put  Spoon 
River  on  the  historical 
map.  Fired  by  the 
pioneer  spirit,  Doctor  Chandler  squatted  on 
the  prize  eighties  adjoining  his  log  cottar 
home,  cleared  the  stumps,  drained  the 
sloughs,  turned  the  sod  and  planted  the 
crops. 

As  fest  as  he  was  able,  he  entered  the 
Plats  and  when  the  land  patents  were  in 
ms  name,  his  ownership  was  secure.  His 
only  fear  was  the  activities  of  the  so-called 
cowbirds  of  the  pioneer  settlement,  On 
one  occasion  one  of  these  snoopers  appeared 

I    Z'^rl  qUeSti°nS  °f  thC  -Lborfal ou 
Doctor  Chandler's  land  entries  that  sent  the 

KXi*  °nce  to  the  «  «**  - 1 

In  the  mire  of  the  bottomless  trails  his 
horse  gave  out  near  New  Salem.     As   fate 

ZTnZnT5    thS    ™»*>    «»    ^ctor 
met  Lmcoln  who  ,n  the  Hindness  of  his  heart 

ESS?  ,th  VXCh3nge  0f  h—     Cha      I 
E2 TY°    Springfie,d    a"<*    -ade    his    be- 


CJLa^Mi^ 


THE     GRAND    RAPIDS     PRESS 


LINCOLN'S  SYMPATHY 


"White    House    Bride"    Tells    How    It    Led    to 
Her  Marriage. 


Anderson, 


Feb.  12. — The 
cnly  living:  woman  who  was  given 
I  away  as  a  bride  by  Abraham  Lin- 
I  coin  and  who  ate  her  wedding  sup- 
per a.s  his  guest  in  the  executive 
mansion. 

Mrs  Eli: 
this  little  c 
boasts  that  horn 


Her 


story  portrays  the  big- 
kindness  and  sym- 
?rs  in  the  life  of  Lin- 


irtedness, 
pathy  for  ot 
coin. 

'Twas  away  back  in  1862  that 
James  Henry  Chandler  and  his 
bride-to-be  eloped  from  thelr 
homes  near  Mt.  Sidney,  Va.,  and 
went  to  Harpers  Ferry  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

Trouble  at  this  town  prevented 
their  entrance  and  they  took  the 
stage  to  Washington. 

"Green    Virginians." 

"We  were  just  a  couple  of  green 
Virginians,"  explains  Mrs.  Chand- 
ler, "and  we  knew  no  better  than 
to  go  to  the  White  House  to  get 
married. 

"We  explained  the  situation  to  a 
doorman  and  he  took  us  to  the 
president's  office. 

"  'What  do  you  children  want?' 
Lincoln  asked  us.  We  told  him 
and  he  sent  for  a  Baptist  minister. 
After  the  ceremony  President 
Lincoln  laughingly  called  my  at- 
cntion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  minister  to  kiss  the 
bride,     The  minister  did! 

"I  was  rather  hoping  the  presi- 
dent would,  too.    But  he  didn't! 

"After  the  wedding  Lincoln  in- 
sisted we  stay  all  night.  I  was 
taken  to  one  room  and  my  husband 
to  another. 

short  time  we  discovered 
that  a  party  was  scheduled  for  the 
White  House  that  evening  and 
when  the  guests  arrived  news  of 
mr  wedding  spread' 

"They  served  a  midnight  supper 
n  our  honor." 

In     the    early    part    of    the    war 
Chandler       joined       the       southern 
forces.     In    a   short   time,    however, 
he  surrendered   and  asked  permis- 
is-'lit  in   Lincoln's  army. 
lis       was      granted       and       Mrs. 
[idler    did    not    hear    from    him 
five      years.       The      sentimenl 
Inst    a    man     who    dar. 
against    his   own    family   eventually 
died  down  and  he  returned   home. 
BrldG   Was   Waiting. 
"White     House"     bride     waa 
waiting  for  him. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chandler. 

The  Chandlers  moved  to  Indiana 
soon  after  and  reared  a  family  of 
four. 

Chandler  died  some  25   ye 
and   his   widow    is    siipporteil    by   a 
government  pension. 

In    the    pension    record    is    found 
what    probably    is    the    onk 
record  of  the  Chandler  wedding  in  : 
the  White  House. 


Chandler,  Mrs.   Elizabeth 


White  House 


D 
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LINCOLN  AIDED  ANDERSON 
WOMAN  IN  1862  WEDDING 


ANDERSON,  Ind.,  February  12 
(Spl.)—  "Every  year  about  Lincoln's 
birthday  seems  to  bring  back  our 
elopement  clearer  than  ever,"  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Chandler,  of  Anderson,  un- 
official White  House  bride  of  1862, 
said  today  when  recalling  her  mar- 
riage in  the  presence  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  family  after  elop- 
ing from  Virginia  with  James  H. 
Chandler,  who  died  in  Anderson 
thirty-six  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Chandler,  who  is  ninety-one 
years  aid,  is  in  good  health.  She 
attributes  her  long  life  to  simple 
living  and  wholesome  fun. 

"I  believe  I  have  more  fun  than 
anybody,"  Mrs.  Chandler  remarked 
in  commenting  on  the  pleasure  she 
finds  at  home  and  with  her  children 
and  friends. 

Stayed  in  White  House. 

Mrs.  Chandler  again  related  her 
elopement  from  Harpers  Ferry  with 
James  Chandler  to  Washington  to 
get  married.  "We  were  just  a  cou- 
ple of  Virginia  greenhorns  who 
listened  to  some  in  Washington  who 
told  us  to  go  to  the  White  House 
to  get  married,"  she  said. 


When  they  called  at  the  White 
House  President  Lincoln,  who  was 
told  of  their  wish,  at  once  sensed 
their  bewilderment,  had  them 
ushered  in,  heard  their  story  of  ro- 
mance, sent  for  a  Baptist  minister, 
witnessed  the  wedding  ond  had  re- 
freshments served  in  the  dining  room. 

Because  of  a  rainstorm  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chandler  also  were  invited  to 
stay  overnight  at  the  White  House 
and  did  so.  Early  next  morning  they 
rode  horseback  to  Harpers  Ferry  and 
startled  relatives  and  friends  by  an- 
nouncing their  marriage  in  the  White 
House. 

"My,  he  was  a  great  man,"  Mrs. 
Chandler  said  of  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Chandler's  husband  had  to 
enlist  in  the  Confederate  army  of  his 
native  state,  but  permitted  himself 
to  be  captured  and  then  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
here  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

County  and  city  courts  were  ad- 
journed for  the  holiday,  but  the 
county  offices  were  open  and  the 
clerk  was  rushed  on  preparations  for 
registration  of  voters. 


CHANDLER,   ELIZABETH 


THE  ONLY  LIVING  WHITE  HOUSE  BRIDE  is  Mrs 

ill    Chandler,   K.'5-year-old    Virginian,    who   was 

given  away  as  a  bride  by  Abraham  Lincoln  there  in 

1X(>2  — V.  <k  I. 


andler,  Mrs.  James  Henry 


.  G 


Aided  in  elopement    oy  Lincoln 

a  v  ^   a  JL^i    a 


White 


House  Wedding 

By  Wheeler  McMillen 

Associate  Editor  of  Farm  &  Fireside 


w. 


Eugene  J.  Hall 

An  unusual  pic- 
ture of  Abraham 
Lincoln  taken  the 
week  before  he  was 
assassinated.  Alex- 
ander Gardner  of 
Washington, D.  C, 
was  the  photog- 
rapher 


HEN  Lin- 

oln   was 

President 

in  the  White  House 

he  stood  up  with  a 

runaway   couple,    a 

country  girl   and   a 

hired     man,     while 

|||^L^p  they    were    married 

^B^flfc^  in      the      Executive 

^K^PMk  Mansion  by  a  Bap- 

Mm.       wBk-        tist  preacher  whom 

the    President   sent 

for. 

The  girl,  who  was 
seventeen  when  she 
became  the  White 
House  bride  of 
James  Henry  Chan- 
dler, a  Virginia  farm- 
hand, is  eighty-three 
years  old  now  and 
lives  in  a  little  unpainted  house  in  Ander- 
son, Ind.  So  far  as  I  know  the  story  she 
told  me  has  never  received  other  than  a 
few  newspaper  references.  The  fact  of 
this  marriage  at  the  White  House  is 
mentioned  in  Mrs.  Chandler's  official 
pension  papers. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Chandler's  story  of  how 
Lincoln  helped  them  get  married,  of  the 
big  party  that  night  in  the  White  House 
and  of  her  long,  happy,  toilsome  years 
afterward  as  a  farmer's  wife: 

<<rPHE  stage  let  us  off  in  Washington," 

*■  Mrs.  Chandler  recalls,  "right  in  front 
of  fhe  White  House.  We  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  such  a  big  city  and  didn't 
know  any  better  than  to  ask  a  man  we 
met  coming  out  of  the  White  House  if  we 
could  be  married  there.  He  said  he  didn't 
know  but  he  would  ask. 

"A  colored  man  at  the  door  let  us  in. 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  out.  I  knew  it  was 
him  right  away,  because  I  knowed  his 
pictures. 

"Henry  told  him  how  we'd  come  up  to 
Harper's  Ferry  and  the  soldiers  told  us 
we  couldn't  get  married  there  on  account 
of  the  trouble  that  was  going  on,  so  we'd 
come  on  to  Washington. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  asked  us  where  we'd 
come  from,  and  we  told  him  all  about  it. 
Then  he  motioned  to  a  colored  fellow,  a 
messenger  or  something, 
and  Henry  and  the  colored 
man  went  away. 
Lincoln  went  back 
into  his  office  and  I 

This  is  a  picture  of 
the  little  frame 
house  in  Anderson, 
Ind.,  where  Mrs. 
Chandler  now  lives. 
It  was  built  with 
lumber  cut  on  the 
160-acre  farm  in 
Henry  County,  Ind., 
she  and  her  husband  ran 
before  they  moved  to  town 


set  down  and  waited.   Pretty  soon  Henry 
and  the  colored  man  came  back  with  a 
man  who  said  he  was  a  Baptist  min- 
ister. 

"This  man  married  us.  Mr.  Lincoln 
come  out  and  rang  a  bell,  and  a  lot  of 
people  came  in  to  a  great  big  room. 
The  President  stood  up  beside  the 
preacher  while  we  were  being  married. 
He  smiled  all  the  time — looked  just 
like  his  pictures.  I  don't  know  who 
all  the  other  people  were — I  was  too 
excited  to  know  anything  except  that 
I  was  getting  married. 


<<rpHE  minister  said  after  we 
*■  were  married  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  kiss  the  bride.  He 
looked  a  good  bit  like  the  Presi- 
dent; I  thought  maybe  they  was 
some  relation.  I  didn't  like  his 
whiskers  but  he  kissed  me. 
Makes  me  want  to  wipe  my 
mouth  whenever  I  think  of  it 
yet.  I  looked  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  say  it  was  his  time  next,  but 
he  didn't.  He  talked  to  us  a 
little  bit  and  invited  us  to  stay 
at  the  White  House  as  long  as 
we  wanted  to,  and  then  went 
into  his  office  again. 

"Well,  after  the  wedding  a 
woman  took  me  up  to  a  room 
and  a  man  took  Henry  up  to 
another  room.  The  woman 
asked  me  if  I  had  another  dress, 
and  she  seemed  surprised  when 
I  said  I  had.  I  was  married  in  a 
plain  white  cashmere  dress  that 
was  good  to  wear  any  time,  but 
I  had  a  new  navy  blue  cashmere 


Mrs.  James  Henry  Chandler 


Still  hale  and  hearty  at  eighty-three,  this  old 
lady,  who  lives  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  married  in  the  White 
House  while  President  Lincoln  looked  on — 
but  she's  modest  about  it.  "Henry  and  I  was 
goin'  to  get  married  somewhere,"  she  says, 
"and  it  just  happened  to  be  in  the  White 
House.  I  don't  know  why  folks  should  make 
such  a  fuss  about  that" 


that  I  put  on.  The  woman  said  some  They  had  a  big  bowl  of  hot  punch.  I 
people  were  coming  in  for  the  evening  and  thought  there  was  whisky  in  it,  but  I 
they'd  want  us  to  come  down.  ain't  sure.   Then  there  was  cake  and  a  lot 

"Henry  didn't  hardly  get  to  speak  to    of  other  good  things.    We  all  stood  up  to 
me  all  evening  because  of  the  dancing,    eat. 
He  didn't  know  how  to  dance.   It  was  the 

Virginia  reel — we  knowed  how  to  dance  "  A  FTER  the  supper  we  begun  dancing 
them  days.  First  one  young  fellow  then  •**■  again  and  it  was  near  four  o'clock  in 
another  come  after  me  to  dance.  There  the  morning  before  Henry  and  I  got  away, 
were  some  games  too,  and  you  know  one  A  porter  got  our  things  for  us  and  called 
of  those  young  fellows  actually  set  on  my    a  cab. 

lap.    I  never  was  so  embarrassed  in  my        "We  went  and  got  on  a  steamboat  and 

life,  with  so  many  strangers  around.  started    back   to   where   Henry   worked 

"About  midnight  they  served  a  supper,     and  I  stayed  there  with  him.    One  of  my 

relations  came  after  me  with  a  buggy  but 

I  wouldn't  get  in.    I  told  him  I'd  married 

Henry  and  I  intended  to  stay  with  him. 

Afterwards  they  all  got  to  think 

lots  of  him. 

"I'd  had  a  time  getting  away 
to  get  married.  My  folks  wouldn  t 
let  anybody  come  courtin'.  A 
/oung  doctor  wanted  me  too,  but 
[  liked  Henry  better.  Him  and  I 
had  met  at  school. 

"The    winter    before    we    run 
away  there  was  a  big  meetin'  at 
the  church  and  I  went  every  night 
vith  my  uncle  and  aunt.   We  had  to  walk 
lbout  a  quarter    {Continued  on  page  46) 
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of  a  mile  through  a  big  woods.  Uncle  and 
Aunt  were  in  on  my  likin'  Henry.  Henry, 
he'd  meet  us  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  and 
we'd  walk  together,  with  my  uncle  in 
front  and  my  aunt  behind,  till  we  got 
about  to  the  church.  Henry'd  never  go 
in  with  me,  because  he  was  afraid  some- 
body would  tell  my  folks,  but  he'd  be 
waitin'  to  walk  through  the  woods  again 
going  home. 

"After  the  meetin's  was  over  we  wrote 
letters.  Black  Bill  carried  them  a  while. 
He  got  afraid  he'd  get  caught,  and  then  he 
hid  the  letters  under  a  rock  by  the  spring. 

"Well,  we  got  tired  of  being  so  secret 
about  everything  and  decided  to  get 
married.  Aunt  Kit  made  my  clothes. 
Her  daughter,  about  my  size  and  age, 
was  gettin'  married  too,  and  my  own 
mother  helped  her  make  the  clothes  for 
both  of  us,  never  knowin'  she  was  mak- 
ing dresses  for  me  to  run  away  to  get  mar- 
ried in. 

*Y~YNE   day  Father  and  Mother  were  I 

^--'  away  to  see  somebody  that  was  sick. 
I  got  dinner  for  the  kids.  I  had  ten  I 
brothers — there  was  fourteen  of  us  and  I 
was  the  oldest.  I  told  'em  maybe  that'd 
be  the  last  time  I'd  ever  get  dinner  for 
them.  After  dinner  I  sent  the  kids  all  out 
to  haul  wood.  After  they  got  gone  I 
skipped  out  to  Mount  Sidney,  and  I  got 
on  the  stage  there.  That  young  doctor 
was  there  and  I  told  him  I  was  going 
some  place  for  a  visit.  Henry,  he  got  in 
the  stage  out  at  the  edge  of  town,  but  we  | 
didn't  even  set  together  till  after  several  j 
stops.  He  had  my  new  clothes  that  Aunt 
Kit  had  sent  to  him  to  keep  till  we  could 
get  a  chance  to  skip  out. 

"When  we  got  to  Harper's  Ferry  they 
told   us  the  soldiers  was  there  and  we 
couldn't  get  married  there.    They  said  i 
the   best   thing   was  just   to  go   on   to  j 
Washington. 

"We  didn't  have  any  thought  of  where 
we'd  get  married.  We  was  just  a  couple  of 
green  country  kids  and  didn't  know  any 
better  than  to  blunder  into  the  White 
House. 

"Well,  a  while  after  the  war  started 
Henry  had  to  go  into  the  Southern  army. 
One  time  I  heard  he  was  sick  down  in 
Orange  County.     I  rode  a  horse  down  ( 
there  in  a  side  saddle.    Different  places 
they   said   there  was   skirmishin'   and   I 
couldn't  get  through.    I  said  I  didn't  care  I 
how  much  skirmishin'  there  was,  I  was 
goin'  to  see  Henry,  and  I  did.  At  the  last  ! 
a  man  told  me  where  he  was  and  sent  word 
to  Henry,  and  we  had  to  go  round  some 
lines  to  meet. 

"Finally    Henry    got    in    with    some  [ 


Yankees  and  told  them  he  woujd  rather 
fight  on  their  side.  After  some  days 
waitin'  they  said  he  could,  and  he  joined 
Company  A  of  the  First  New  Jersey 
Cavalry. 

"It  was  five  years  before  I  seen  him 
again.  After  being  in  the  Yankee  army 
he  didn't  dare  come  home  right  away. 

"I  never  heard  from  him  all  those 
years,  but  I  was  sure  he'd  come  back  and 
I  kept  up  our  home  and  worked  around 
for  neighbors.  Finally  he  did  come  back, 
just  as  I  always  claimed  he  would.  He 
said  he  had  been  up  around  Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
there  with  him. 

"  'I'm  your  wife  and  I'll  go  anywhere 
you  go,'  I  said,  and  we  went  up  there  and 
Henry  worked  on  a  farm.  We  was  there 
quite  a  while.  Then  we  moved  to  Henry 
County,  Ind.  We  rented  a  farm  and  after 
a  while  Henry  bought  some  land.  We  had 
160  acres.  My,  I  was  happy  then.  I  was 
stout  as  a  man.  I  plowed  and  pitched  hay 
and  raised  chickens.  We  had  seven  chil- 
dren, but  three  of  them  is  dead  now. 

"/"~YUR  oldest  son,  he  come  up  to  Ander- 
^^  son  and  got  such  big  wages  that 
Henry  decided  that  would  pay  better  than 
the  farm.  That  was  over  thirty  years  ago. 
We  took  a  big  house  and  I  kept  boarders. 
I  had  fourteen  at  one  time.  I  was  happy 
then  too,  because  I  had  plenty  to  keep 
me  busy.        '• 

"He  built  us  this  house  out  of  lumber 
that  was  shipped  up  from  the  farm. 
About  twenty-seven  years  ago  he  died. 

"I  never  had  a  doctor  till  just  last  year, 
when  I  had  the  flu,  but  I  didn't  do  what 
he  told  me  then.  I  believe  in  doing  what 
I  please.  I  walk  up  town;  it  keeps  me 
healthy.  Don't  like  street  cars  much 
anyway. 

■Lots  of  people  has  wrote  to  me  about 
my  being  married  in  the  White  House, 
but,  laws,  I  never  answer  'em.  I  can't 
write  very  good  and  I  can't  be  bothered 
with  it  anyway.  President  Roosevelt's 
daughter  wrote,  the  time  she  was  married, 
to  know  if  it  was  so;  but  I  didn't  answer 
her.  Henry  and  I  was  goin'  to  get  mar- 
ried somewhere  and  it  just  happened  to 
be  in  the  White  House.  I  don't  know 
why  people  should  make  such  a  fuss 
about  that." 


LINCOLN  AIDED 
ELOPERS  TO  WED 

Indiana     Couple     Blund- 
ered Into  White  House 


\4*o 


Seeking  Minister .^ 


t  and"  romantic  story  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  supported  by  official 
documentation,  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  Wheeler,  associate  editor  of 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

"When  Lincoln  was  president  in 
the  White  House,"  writes  Mr. 
Millen,  "he  stood  up  with  a  runaway 
couple,  a  country  girl  and  a  hired 
man,  while  they  were  married  in  the 
executive  mansion  by  a  Baptist 
preacher  whom  the  president  sent 
for." 

The  girl,  who  was  17  years  old 
when  she  became  the  White  House 
bride  of  James  Henry  Chandler,  a 
Virginia  farm  hand,  is  83  now,  and 
lives  in  a  little  unpainted  house  In 
Anderson,  Ind.  The  facts  of  her 
marriage  at  the  White  House  are 
attested  in  ber  official  pension 
papers. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Chandler's  story  of 
how  Lincoln  helped  them  get  mar- 
ried, of  the  big  party  that  night  in 
the  White  House,  and  of  her  long, 
happy,  toilsome  years  afterward  as  a 
farmer's  wife: 

"The  stage  let  us  off  in  Washing- 
ton," Mrs.  Chandler  recalls,  "right 
In  front  of  the  White  House.  We 
didn't  know  anything  about  such  a 
big  city  and  didn't  know  any  better 
than  to  ask  a  man  we  met  coming 
out  of  the  White  House  if  we  eould 
be  married  there.  He  said  he  didn't 
know,  but  he  would  ask. 

"We  hadn't  given  any  thought  as 
to  where  we  would  get  married.  We 
were  just  a  couple  of  green  country  i 
kids  and  didn't  know  any  better  than  j 
to  blunder  into  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Lincoln  Came  Out. 

"A  colored  man  at  the  door  let  us 
in.  M  .  Lincoln  came  out.  I  knew  it 
Was  he  right  away,  because  I  knew 
his  picture. 

"Henry  told  him  how  we  had  come 
up  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  soldiers 
told  us  we  couldn't  "et  married  there 
on  account  of  the  trouble  that  was 
going  on,  so  we  had  com 
Washington. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  asked  us 
had  come  from,  and  we  told  him  all 
about  it.  Then  he  motioned  to  a  col- 
ored fellow,  a  messenger  or  some- 
thing, and  Henry  and  the  colored  man 
went  away.     Mr.   Lincoln   •  -ent  back 


to  ins  ornee  and  I  sat  down  aim 
aited.  Pretty  soon  Henry  and  the 
5lored  man  came  back  with  a  man 
fho  said  he  was  a  Baptist  minister 
"This  man  married  us.  Mr.  Lin- 
pln  came  out  and  rang  a  "jell  and  a 
|>t  of  people  came  into  a  great  big 
3om.  The  president  stood  up  beside 
le  preacher  while  we  were  being 
landed.  He  smiled  al  the  time,  took* 
ig  just  like  his  best  pictures.  I  don't 
now  "who  all  the  other  people  were : 
was  too  excited  t^>  know  anything 
xcept  that  I  was  getting  married. 
"The  minister  said  after  we  were 
larried  1hat  it  was  customary  to 
iss  the  bride,  tie  looked  a  good  bit 
ke  the  president,  and  I  thought 
aybe  they  were  some  relation.  I 
dn't  like  his  whiskers,  but  he  kissed 
e  just  the  same.  Makes  me  want  to 
Ipe  my  mouth  whenever  T  think  'of 
even  now.  I  looked  for  Mr.  Liri- 
■ln  to  say  it  was  his  turn  next,  but 
;  didn't.  *He  talked  to  us  a  little  bit 
id  invited  us  to  stay  at  the  White 
ouse  as  long  as  we  wanted  to,  and 
en  went  into  his  office  again. 
Did  Have  Arother  Gown. 
"Well,  after  the  wedding  a  woman 
ok  me  up  to  a  room,  and  a  man  took 
enry  up  to  another  room.  The 
oman  asked  me  whether  I  had  an- 
her  dress,  and  she  seemed  surprised 
hen  I  said  T  had.  I  was  married 
a  plain  white  cashmere  dress  that 
as  good  enough  to  wear  any  time, 
it  I  had  a  new  navy  blue  cashmere  , 
at  I  put  on.  The  woman  said  some 
>ople  were  coming  in  the  evening, 
id  they  would  want  us  to  come 
iwn. 

"Henry  hardly  got  a  chance  to 
leak  to  me  the  whole  evening  be- 
use  of  the  dancing.  He  didn't  know 
>w  to  dance.  It  was  the  Virginia 
eel.  and  I  tell  you  we  knew  how  to 
nice  it  in  those  days.  First  one 
>ung  '  ->w  a.1'1  then  another  came 
ter  me  to  dance.  There  were  some 
mes,  too,  and,  do  you  know,  one 
those  young  fellows  actually  sat 
my  lap !  I  was  never  so  embar- 
ssed  in  my  life,  w-  Tt  so  many 
•angers  around. 

'About  midnight  they  served  -  a  i 
iper.  They  had  a  big  bowl  of  hot 
Qch.  I  thought  there  was  whisky 
it,  br.t  T'm  not  sure.  Then  there 
s  cake  md  a  lot  of  other  things. 
>  stood  up  to  eat. 
Lots  and  lots  of  people  have  wrlt- 
to  me  about  my  being  married  in 
White  House,  but,  laws,  I  never 
wer  them.  I  can't  write  very  well, 
1  I  can't  be  bothered  with  it,  auy- 
v.  President  Roosevelt's  daughter 
)te,  the  time  she  was  married,  to 
>w  if  it  was  so,  but  I  didn't  answer 

'The  fact  is,  Henry  and  I  were 
ng  to  get  married  somewhere,  and 
lust  happened  to  ■vj  the  White 
use.  I  don't  know  why  -  people 
mid  make  a  fuss  about  that." 
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Philo  Chapel  Overlooked  in  Survey. 

Information  was  recently  sent  out 
from  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation, Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  that  it  bad 
been  able  to  discover  only  seven  men 
and  women  in  Michigan,  between  the 
ages  of  84  and  92,  who  have  definite 
recollections  of  having  seen  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  this  research  Philo  N. 
Chapel,  of  Portland,  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked.  He  not  only  saw 
Lincoln,  bat  was  given  some  good  ad- 
vice by  him  as  be  was  about  to  leave 
with  his  regiment  for  the  Civil  war. 
The  incident  took  place  at  Springfield, 
while  the  president  was    resting   there. 


* 
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Chapman,  Erwin 


Personal  Reminiscences  -   Ervin  Chap  ran, 
Los    Angeles   Times  Mag.    3-13-21 


IWAjS  personally  and  actively  engaged 
in  the  movements  that  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party, 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President,  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  As  early  as 
1844,  when  I  was  but  6  years  old,  I  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  discussions  I  theu 
heard  between  my  father  and  our  neighbors 
relative  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
the  first  dollar  I  earned,  when  but  a  lad, 
was  invested  in  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  witn  other  anti- 
slavery  publications.  I  read  with  such  pur- 
poseful eagerness  that  at  16  I  was  on  the 
platform  advocating  emancipation,  and  at 
18  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful  campaign  for  the  election  of  Fremont 
as  President  in  1856. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  John  Brorens 
Raid  Kept  Antislavery  Alive. 

THAT  was  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
spectacular  of  all  our  Presidential 
campaigns  and  the  fervency  and  force  by 
which  it  was  conducted  continued  without 
pause  or  abatement  during  all  of  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years.  The  fugitive  slave  law 
and  its  vigorous  enforcement,  the  John 
Brown  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the 
struggle  in  Kansas  kept  the  slavery  ques- 
tion constantly  before  the  people  and  caused 
the  antislavery  sentiment  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  S'.ates  to  become  stronger  and  more 
intense.  During  the  Fremont  campaign  of 
1856,  I  saw  forty  oxen  in  a  team  hauling  a 
wagon  with  an  immense  hayrack  loaded 
with  people  and  several  such  teams  and 
loads  in  a  procession  miles  in  length  with 
"fife  and  drum  brigades"  filling  the  air 
with  inspiring  martial  music  as  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  spacious  grove  where  through- 
out the  day  oratory  and  song  combined  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  purposeful  enthusiasm 
and  to  keep  them  burning. 

At  such  times  I  have  seen  an  improvised 
table  half  a  mile  in  length  loaded  to  its 
capacity  with  choice,  substantial  food  that 
to  all  the  multitude  was  a3  free  as  the  air 


L.-D.  Debates 
they  breathed.  There  was  never  any  reac- 
tion from  the  excitement  of  such  gatherings, 
for  they  were  inspired  by  a  purpose  as  high 
as  heaven  and  as  broad  as  the  rights  of 
humanity. 

I  first  heard  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
October,  1854,  when  he  entered  the  arena 
at  Springfield  as  the  recognized  antagonist 
of  Douglas  and  his  new  doctrine  of  populay 
sovereignty. 

Lincoln  s  Fjntrance  Into  the  Struggle 
Heartened  Antislavery  Forces. 

THE  clash  of  arms  at  the  encounters  ot 
these  two  giants,  first  at  Springfield 
and  a  little  later  at  Peoria,  was  heard 
throughout  the  nation  and  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  antislavery  people  a  hope  which 
the  present  generation  may  not  fully  under- 
stand. But  I  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  then  raging  and  I  cannot  forget  the 
thrill  of  interest  and  delight  with  which  we 
welcomed  the  entrance  of  Lincoln  into  the 
contest.  We  did  not  know  this  new  cham- 
pion but  when  we  learned  that  during  the 
State  Fair  at  Springfield  he  had  for  four 
consecutive  hours  held  a  vast,  audience  en- 
thralled by  an  able  and  eloquent  reply  to 
Douglas  and  that  Douglas,  who  was  present, 
after  spending  two  hours  in  rejoinder  re- 
tired from  the  scene  manifestly  disturbed 
and     dejected,     our     yearning     desire  for  a 


Peoria, ILL. 


leader  equal  to  our  needs  at  once  ripened 
Into  the  hope  that  such  a  leader  had  ap- 
peared. And  that  hope  was  strengthened 
when  a  few  days  later  Lincoln's  great 
speech  at  Peoria  on  October  16  was  pub- 
lished in  full  and  read  with  rapturous  de- 
light. 

Douglas  Was  loo  Much  for  His 
Opponents  in  the  Senate. 

IN  THE  public  estimation,  at  (hat  time, 
Douglas's  argument  in  support  of  his 
scheme  for  the  e.  tension  of  slavery  had  not 
been    successfully    answered    by    the    great 


whose  writings  Lincoln   was  very   fond. 
antislavery      Senators,      Sumner,      Sewarc 
Chase— the  "Big  Three"     in     the     Senate- 
who  were  masterful  in  discussing  the  slaver 
question,   but   Douglas     cunningly     ignore* 
that   question    and    in    his    "Popular    Sovej 
eignty"  doctrine  raised  a.  new  issue  by  de 
nying  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  a: 
to   slavery   in   the   Territories.     That   righ 
had  been  exercised  by  Congress  during  al 
the  history  of  the  nation  and  never  before 
had  it  been  seriously  denied.     The  Missour 
compromise  of  1820  which  Douglas  had  ex 
tolled   but  now   proposed   to  repeal   was  ar 
exercise   of  that  right.     And   as   that  righl 
had  never  been  ;.  subject  of  political  discus 
sion  no  one  was  prepared  fittingly  to  defend 
it.      But    Douglas    was    thoroughly    prepared 
to  deny  that  right  and  to  defend  his  claim 
that  the  people  of  the  Territories  and  not 
Congress  possessed  the  right  to  determine 
whether   they   would   or   would   not    permit 
slavery   to    exist   in   their   jurisdiction.      He 
had   long  considered   that   question    and   he 
had  secretly  made  the  most  thorough  prep- 
aration  for   the   discussion    which    he    knew 
the   launching  of   his   scheme   would    cause. 
But  the  antislavery  Senators  did  not  know 
of  his  purposes  and,  therefore,  when  he  in- 
troduced   his    Kansas-Nebraska    bilJ    repeal- 
|  ing  the  Missouri  compromise  and 
permitting     the     introduction     of 
slavery  into  those  Territories,  the 
I  antislavery     Senators     were     all 
taken   by   surprise   and   were   un- 
prepared   fittingly    to   oppose   the 
measure.     "Popular   Sovereignty" 
was  a  taking  phrase   and   it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  without  care- 
ful   preparation     successfully     to 
answer  the  sophistry  with  which 
Douglas  defended  its  exercise  by 
the  people  of  the   Territories  re- 
specting  the    institution    of    slav- 


ery, 


Douglas  Recognized 
'  Leader  of  a  Bad  Ca\ 


Great 


ND  throughout  that  prolonged 
*    and     tremendously     forceful 


aiscussion  in  congress,  Douglas 
was  more  than  a  match  for  those 
who  opposed  him  and  at  its  close 
he  returned  to  his  constituents  in 
Illinois  hated  and  feared  by  the 
opponents  of  slavery  as  an  able 
champion  of  a  bad  cause  and  the 
unmatched  master  in  debate. 

Thus  was  Douglas  regarded  by 
the  antislavery  forces  with  whom 
I    was     actively     associated     and 
therefore  it  was  to  us  a  joy  un- 
speakable to  learn  that  in  his  own 
State  a  champion  had  arisen  who 
was    unquestionably    his    superior  i 
in     forensic     combat.     The     four! 
hours'  speech   at   Springfield   was 
not  published,  but  to  learn  as  we 
did  that  it  had  disconcerted  Doug- 
las caused  a  wave  of  joyous  satis- 
faction to  sweep  over  all  the  re- 
gions where  the  standard  of  oppo- 
sition   to    slavery    had    been    en- 
acted and  when  the  Peoria  speech  was  pub-j 
hshed  m  full  and  reproduced  by  the  great 
dailies   we   began   to   realize   that  a   leader 
of  immense   measurements   had   arisen   and! 
was  in  command. 

Lincoln  at  Once  Became  the  Prophet 
of  Opponents  of  Slavery. 

A  ND  from  that  hour  Lincoln's  hold  upon 
■**  the  thought  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple steadily  increased.  I  am  telling  this 
just  as  it  existed  at  the  time  and  I  know 
whereof  I  write.  We  had  our  great  leaders 
as  we  thought  but  we  were  being  uncon- 
sciously led  by  Lincoln  all  the  time.  We 
read  with  interest  the  speeches  of  our 
great  antislavery  statesmen  but  we  never 
quoted  them  or  used  their  arguments  in  our 
conversation  or  speeches.  What  Lincoln 
said  we  talked  about  and  quoted  on  the 
stump  and  in  print  and  while  in  our  pur- 
poses we  were  loyal  to  our  local  cham- 
pions we  were  steadily  becoming  more 
strongly  attached  to  Lincoln.  Douglas  was 
the  one  man  we  feared  and  Lincoln  was  the 
one  man  whom  we  regarded  ana  depended 
upon  as  his  antagonist.  y 

I  was  at  all  seasons  and  constantly  on 
the  stump  and  I  was  "loaded  to  the  muzzle" ' 
with  Lincoln's  arguments  but  very  seldom 
if  ever  did  I  quote  from  the  speeches  of 
other  leaders  or  use  their  arguments.  Chase 
was  my  political  idol  but  I  never  used  his 
arguments  on  the  stump  for  what  Lincoln 
said  was  much  better  and  more  easily 
understood.  And  the  same  was  true  with 
other  speakers  in  all  the  non-slave-holding 
States.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
that  campaign  that  the  public  regarded  the 
issue  as  one  that  was  to  be  and  was  settled 
by  just  two  men. 

And  there  was  but  one  issue,  namely,  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories  respecting  slavery,  which  was 
denied  by  Douglas  and  his  party  and 
claimed  by  the  Republicans.  The  only  in- 
terest that  either  party  had  in  that  issue 
was  in  its  relation  to  slavery,  the  extension 
and  perpetuation  of  which  Douglas  and  his 
party  were  seeking  and  the  "ultimate  ex- 
tinction" of  which— to  use  Lincoln's  famous 
phrase— was  the  aim  of  the  Republicans. 
Douglas  and  his  party  tried  to  Ignore  the 
slavery  question  but  the  Republicans  kept 
it  prominently  before  the  people. 

Lincoln  Deals  Four  Master  Strokes 
in  Forwarding  the  Cause. 

A  ND  for  six  years,  from  the  introduction 
■*»■  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854 
to  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860,  the  Strug- 


J  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  he  appeared  {Turing 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate. 

gle    continued    during    which    Lincoln    dealt 
four  master  strokes,  each  of  wnich  was  nec- 
cessary  to  accomplish  the  results  that  were; 
achieved.     The  first  of  these  master  strokes 
;  was  the  speech  on  June  16,  1858,  on    "The1 
House  Divided  Against  Itself."     During  thei 
preceding  four  years  the  contending  forces 
had   been  maneuvering  for  position  and  inf 
Lincoln's  opinion  tjie  time  had  come  for  a 
declaration     that     slavery     was   inherently 
wrong  and   destructive  of  free  government 
and  must  be  put  in  the  way  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction.    It  is  not  possible  at  this. time  to 
realize   the   dynamic   force   of  that  declara- 
tion.    Like     an     electric     current   it  swept 
through  the  ranks  of  the  antislavery  forces 
causing  our  hostility  to  slavery  to  become 
more  intense  and   our  purposes   to   prevent 
its   extension   to  ripen   into   a   patriotic  de- 
termination  to  accomplish     its     extinction. 
It  caused  them  to  realize  that  there  was  an 
irrepressible  conflict   between  freedom  and 
slavery  and  that  to  preserve  freedom,  slav- 
ery must   be   destroyed.     By   showing  that( 
the  nation  could  not  continue  to  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free  it  aroused  us  to  an  ex- 
alted    purpose     to     make     it     all     free.     It) 
changed  our  entire  battle  front  and  opened 
before  us  a  vista   through    which   we  could 
see  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery.  The 
world    knows     that     Lincoln's     advisers  re-' 
monstrated  against  his  making  that  speech 
and  that  Lincoln  declared  he   would  rather 
be  defeated   as  a  candidate  for  the   Senate 
than  not  to  make  it,  but  only  those  who  were 
fi gating     beside     him     can     realize    its  tre- 
mendous influence  for  good  at  the  time  and 
to  the  end  of  the  conflict. 

Many  Feared  He  Would  not  be  a 
Match  for  Douglas. 

THE  challenge  of  Douglas  to  a  joint  dis- 
cussion was  Lincoln's  second  master 
movement,  but  the  enthusiasm  which  it 
aroused  had  a  silent  element  of  apprehen- 
sion that  in  such  a  struggle  he  might  not  be 
the  equal  of  his  powerful  and  crafty  antag- 
onist. Lincoln's  sublime  courage  in  mak- 
ing that  challenge  was  inspiring  but  I  now 
remember  that  with  bated  breath  I  awaited 
the   first  encounter.     And   when   it  became 


known  that  at  the  close  of  the 
first  debate  Lincoln's  friends  had 
with  wild  delight  literally  carried 
hjrn  from  the  platform  to  his 
hotel,  we  who  were  watching  the 
conflict  from  a  distance  knew  that 
however  aggressive  and  forceful 
Douglas  had  been,  Lincoln  had 
been  more  than  his  equal. 

I  was  not  then  a  voter  but  I 
was  active  in  the  campaign*  then 
in  progress  in  my  native  Ohio 
and  all  Republicans  knew  fhat  the 
contest  for  the  Senate  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  Illinois 
was  in  a  very  important  sense 
preparatory  to  the  great  national 
battle  to  be  fought  two  years 
later.  I  was  then  preparing  for 
that  coming  national  campaign 
and  to  that  end  I  noted  every  fea- 
ture of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  con- 
test. The  speeches  in  each  of 
these  seven  debates  were  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  great  daily 
-papers  of  the  nation  and  were 
read  with  eager  interest  and  de- 
light by  the  enemies  of  slavery 
and  in  sullen  silence  by  its 
friends.  By  no  other  feature  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  activities  were 
his  immense  measurements  and 
resources  so  fairly  disclosed  as  in 
his  bringing  on  of  those  discus- 
sions and  his  participation  in 
them  and  nothing  else  was  more 
potential  in  determining  his 
career  and  in  accomplishing  his 
f  reat  work. 

Tue  master  stroke  of  campaign 
strategy  in  our  political  history  ( 
was  the  "Freeport  Question,"  as 
it  cane  to  be  called  in  the  second 
joint  debate  at  Freeport,  111., 
on  Aug.  27,  1858.  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
were  at  this  time  opposing  candidates  for 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator  with  a 
Presidential  campaign  only  two  years  away 
and  the  one  issue  between  them  was  the 
extension  or  restriction  of  slavery.  Douglas  l 
in  his  "Popular  Sovereignty"  doctrine 
claimed  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  was  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  Lincoln  claimed  that  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
Douglas  approved  by  declaring  slavery  in- 
herent in  the  Constitution,  denied  the  people 
the  right  to  exclude  it  from  the  Territories. 
Thus  the  "Freeport  Question"  compelled 
Douglas  unequivocally  to  admit  or  deny.  To 
have  admitted  it  would  have  destroyed  his 
doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  and  de- 
feated him  as  a  candidate  for  Senator;  to 
deny  it  would  help  him  in  his  campaign  for 
the  Senate  but  would  divide  his  party  in 
the  nation  and  make  impossible  his  election 
as  President  two  years  later.  Lincoln  fore- 
saw this  as  he  stated  at  the  time  but  It  is 
possible  that  Douglas  did  not  for  he  so 
answered  the  question  as  to  accomplish  the 
results  which  Lincoln  was  endeavoring  to 
achieve.  The  eyes  of  Lincoln's  supporters 
were  upon  the  seat  in  the  Senate  to  which 
they  were  seeking  to  elect  'aim  but  Lincoln 
was  unselfishly  willing  to  lose  that  prize  if 
thereby  he  could  accomplish  the  election  ' 
of  a  Republican  President  In  1860.  Lincoln's 
greatness  as  disclosed  by  that  question  is 
the  more  manifest  when  it  is  remembered 
that  at  that  time  he  had  no  thought  of  be- 
ing himself  chosen  as  President.  Nor  had 
those  of  use  who  were  watching  his  move- 
ments from  other  States.  But  we  were  de- 
lighted  by   the   assurance   that,   in   that   en- 


I  counter  at  Freeport,  Douglas  had  received 
a  wound  that  would  certainly  prove  fatal 
to  his  Presidential  aspirations,  as  it  did. 
That  master  stroke  made  effective  every 
Republican  speech  during  the  succeeding 
Republican  claim  that  the  Constitution 
two  years  and  added  immensely  to  the  vote 
by  which  Lincoln  was  Verted  President  in 
1860. 

The  Cooper  Union  Institute  Speech 
Proved  a  Climax. 

THE  fourth  and  greatest  of  Lincoln's  pre- 
election master  strokes  was  his  ad- 
dress at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1860.  This  is  accord- 
ing to  my  convictions  at  the  time  and  is 
with  me  a  certainty  today.  That  address 
•was  regarded  as  a  marvel  when  it  was  de- 
livered and  it  has  been  increasingly  so  to 
the  present  time.  It  was  in  defense  of  the 
I  confers   upon   Congress   the   right  to   legis- 
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late  as  to  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  For  six  years  that  question 
had  been  under  discussion  in  and  out  of 
Congress  by  the  master  minds  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  the  one  question  discussed  by 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  and  the  one  Issue  be- 
tween the  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties. It  seemed  at  the  time  that  nothing 
new  or  of  special  interest  or  value  could 
be  said  upon  that  subject.  Ihit  in  that 
Cooper  Institute  speech  Lincoln  presented 
an  entirely  new  line  of  argument  and  so 
fully  exhausted  the  subject  and  settled  the 
question  that  never  since  has  it  been  seri- 
ously discussed.  In  the  nationai  campaign 
of  that  year  it  was  the  main  issue  out  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  in  the 
matter  was  not  seriously  discussed  after 
Lincoln  had  settled  the  question  in  that 
Cooper  Institute  address.  And  more  re- 
markable still  is  the  fact  that  sixty  years 
after  that  address  was  delivered  as  an 
argument  against  the  claims  and  doctrines 
of  the  Democratic  party  its  closing  sentence 
|  was  quoted  by  a  Democratic  President  and 
a  southerner  as  the  keynote  of  his  last 
annual   message   to   Congress. 


THAT  address  made  Lincoln  President  as 
was  tnen  claimed  and  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted.  When  Lincoln  visited  New 
York  to  deliver  that  address  two-thirds  of 
the  Republican   party  expected  and  desired 


Ervin  Chapman  in  1860  while  making  100 
speeches  advocating  Lincoln's  election  as 
President. 


Seward  to  be  their  candidate  for  President. 
And  yet  eighty-one  days  after  that  address 
was  delivered  Lincoln  received  the  nomina- 
tion. 

I  was  active  in  the  movements  that  pro- 
duced that  result  and  I  can  now  recall  the 
thrilling  interest  with  which  I  saw  the  set- 

I  ting  in  and  flowing  of  the  tide  tliat  carried 

1  Abraham     Lincoln     into     the     Presidential 
office. 
The  part  I  had  taken  in  the  organization 

I  and  activities  of  the  Republican  party,  the 
wide  and  intimate  acquaintances  I  had 
formed  among  the  distinguished  leaders  of 
that  party,  caused  me  to  be  called  to  Wash- 

I  ington  and  assigned  to  important  official 
ami  confidential  work  in  connection  with 
the  general  government.  I  thus  came  to 
know  Mr.  Lincoln  more  fully  and  more  inti- 
mately than  was  possible  before.  But  of 
that  I  cannot  w^rite  in  these  "Personal  Remi- 
niscences of  Abraham  Lincoln  Before  His 
Election  as  President." 


I  loosely    and    well    wrinkled 
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CHAPPELL,  CHARLES 


.FEBRUARY  12,  1943 


REMEMBERS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— Civil  War  veteran,  Charles  Chappel,  who  volunteered 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  Army  when  he  was  17  years  of  age,  is  shown  here  telling  boys 
and  girls  at  Lee  Elementary  School  about  the  Great  Emancipator.  The  occasion  was  a  Lin- 
coln's birthday  assembly  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  school. 


Civil  War  Veteran 
Urges  Students 
to  Plant  Gardens 


CHARLES  CHAPPEL  carried  a  muzzle-loading:  rifle  in  the  Civil 
War.   This  war  he  is  carrying  a  hoe  with  which  he  cultivates 
his  victory  g-arden  at  1117  Stanley  Avenue. 

The  95-year  old  Civil  War  vet-® 
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eran  advised  the  boys  and  girls 
at  Lee  Elementary  School  to  fol- 
low his  example  at  a  Lincoln's 
Birthday  program  held  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  school  as- 
sembly hall.  He  also  suggested 
that  some  might  try  their  hand 
at  canning  vegetables  now  that 
Uncle  Sam  wanted  to  cut  down 
on  the  consumption  of  canned 
goods.  He  even  offered  to  give 
some  of  the  boys  some  lessons 
in  canning  if  they  would  come 
around  to  his  home  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  putting  up  his  sur- 
plus vegetables. 

Chappel    gave   the    pupils    one 


other  bit  of  advice.  He  told 
them  to  smile  and  to  keep  their 
sense  of  humor  and  assured 
them  that  this  would  be  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  advice  if  we  were 
alive  today. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Wyatt,  junior 
past  president  of  Tent  58  of 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  also  spoke  to  the 
pupils  about  her  work  in  behalf 
of  the  Civil  War  veterans  and 
'told  them  what  she  had  learned 
about  the  Great  Emancipator 
during  her  years  of  close  asso- 
ciation with  those  who  lived  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Lincoln. 

The  Salute  to  the  Flag,  led  by 
the  Cub  Scouts  of  the  school,  and 
the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  by 
the  pupils  completed  the  pro- 
gram that  was  characteristic  of 
the  scores  held  yesterday  in  the 
public  schools. 

All  pupils  are  enjoying  a  holi- 
day today  in  accordance  with 
state  regulations.  The  classes  for 
the  training  of  war  production 
workers  are  the  only  ones  in  ses- 
sion today. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Smith  Charlette,  pioneer  Chicagoan.  who  observed  82d 
birthday  anniversary  yesterday,  telling  how  she  used  to  play  with  Indian 
children  at  Fort  Dearborn.  Her  two  listeners  are  Isabelle  Haberstroh  and 
Ruby  Campbell.  [By  a  staff  photographer. J 


MRS.  MARY  LOUISE  SMITH 
CHARLETTE,  who  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  living  woman  born  and 
raised  in  Chicago,  observed  her  82d 
birthday  anniversary  yesterday  at  her 
home  at  3053  Walnut  street. 

Mrs.  Charlette  remembers  the  days 
when  she  played  with  Indian  children 
around  the  walls  of  old  Fort  Dear- 
born and  sat  with  her  feet  in  the 
river  at  Canal  and  Madison  streets 
to  watch  the  <;;ma!  boats  pass 

The  event  that  .stands  out  in  Mrs. 
Charlette's  memory  above  all  others 
is  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  took 
her  on  his  lap. 

\  "It  Is  a  long  time  since  I  sat  on 
t\e  president's  lap,"  she  said,   "but 


tile  memory  seems  as  though  it  were 
yesterday.  His  cousin's  wife  taught 
school  here  and  when  Lincoln  came 
to  town  he'd  visit  the  children." 

In  a  small  glass-covered  box,  Mrs. 
Charlette  keeps  two  things  which  re- 
call to  her  the  saddest  memories  of 
the  old  city.  They  are  a  black  ro-  I 
sette  and  a  black  string  tie,  which  she  I 
and  her  husoand  wore  when  the  fu-  j 
neral  cortege  of  Pr^sident_Jjjjj6ftl*| 
passed  through  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Charlette  was  born  on  a  farm  I 
at  Lake  and  Lincoln  streets.  She  has 
two  sons,  George  Charlette,  who  Is  I 
employed  at  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
and  Perry  Hazard  Charlette  of  Iron 
Mountain,    Mich. 


Chartrand,   Mark 


Sat   On   Lincoln's   Knee 

M/ARK  CHARTRAND,  who  to- 
day lives  in  Indiana's  Lin- 
coln country,  can  remember  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

In  fact,  he  can  go  one  step  far- 
ther. He  can  say  he  sat  on  the 
Civil  War  President's  knee. 

Mr.  Chartrand  wasn't  very  old 
when  that  happened — about  4 — 
but  somehow  the  tall  man  with  the 
peculiarly  sad  features  made  an 
impression  on  him. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Chartrand's 
father,  Michael  Chartrand,  was  in 
Carondelete,  111.,  now  a  part  of  St. 
Louis. 

It  was  a  favorite  meeting  place 
for  Republican  Party  officials  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1860,  and 
Mark  Chartrand  remembers  that 
Lincoln  called  there  several  times. 


Chenery,  William  Dodd 


Springfield,  111. 


William  Dodd  Chenery  Tells 
Of  Events  In  Lincoln's  Life; 
Came  To  Springfield  In  1837 


By  WILLIAM  DODD  CHENERY.  < 
One  hundred  years  have  rolled 
across  the  pages  of  history  since  the 
day  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to 
Springfield  to  make  his  permanent 
home.  One  hundred  years  ago,  on 
Feb  28,  1837,  it  was  largely  due  to 
his  ability  that  the  efforts  of  the 
"Long  Nine,"  as  the  Sangamon 
members  of  the  legislature  at  Van- 
dalia  were  termed  because  none 
was  less  than  six  feet  tall,  were 
successful  in  having  Springfield 
made  the  capital  of  the  state  of  i 
Illinois;  one  hundred  years  ago 
next  July  4,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  among 
the  speakers  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  old  state  house, 
the  present  Sangamon  county  court- 
house. 

For  days  preceding  his  coming  to 
the  city  all  Springfield,  in  fact  all 
Sangamon  county,  had  been  jubi- 
lantly celebrating  the  most  impor- 
tant event  in  all  its  history,  the1 
creating  of  Springfield  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  Illinois,  through 
act  of  the  legislature.  As  soon  as 
the  victory  was  assured  the  Long 
Nine  were  invited  to  the  city,  right 
after  the  close  of  the  legislative 
session,  and  were  feted  and  dined 
and  entertained  with  all  manner  of 
festivities. 

When  Lincoln  called  upon  Joshua 
Speed  it  is  probable  that  Speed 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  lend- 
ing hospitality  to  Springfield's 
greatest  benefactor,  even  at  that 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  that 
William  Butler  felt  honored  when 
Lincoln  accepted  his  dinner  invita- 
tion. In  his  unrivaled  life  of  Lin- 
coln Senator  Beveridge  wrote:  "Sel- 
dom has  any  young  man  gone  down 
to  any  town  to  make  his  way,  with 
so  many  friends  there  as  Lincoln 
had  when  he  rode  into  Springfield 
that  memorable  April  15,  1837." 

The  city  had  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred people,  its  citizens  of  importance 
knew  of  Lincoln,  realized  his  worth, 
and  many  there  were  who  urged 
him  to  come  there  and  live. 


Nor  was  Lincoln  uncertain  re- 
garding his  profession.  During  the 
Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  brilliant 
attorney  of  Springfield,  John  T. 
Stuart.  They  were  colleagues  in  the 
first  term  Lincoln  served  in  the 
legislature,  in  1834,  and,  noting  his 
ability,  Mr.  Stuart  urged  him  to 
study  law,  offering  to  lend  him 
books,  and  advising  him  to  read 
them  at  night  and  when  traveling 
in  his  surveying  work,  assuring  him; 
'You  can  do  it."  Following  that  ad- 
vice he  advanced  so  rapidly  that  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  second  term 
of  the  legislature  he  applied  o« 
Sept.  9,  1836,  for  a  license  to  prac- 
tice law  in' Illinois. 

On  the  last  day  of  Feb.,  28,  1837* 
the  act  was  passed  to  make  Spring- 
field the  capital,  and  the  very  next 
day  March  1,  Lincoln  received  his 
certificate  to  enable  him  to  practice, 
and  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Stuart 
was  formed  at  once.  A  notice  to. 
that  effect  was  sent  on  April  12, 
1837,  to  the  Sangamo  Journal  and 
was  published  on  April  15,  the  day, 
Lincoln  arrived  in  Springfield,  stat- 
ing that  the  law  firm  of  Stuart  and 
Lincoln   had   been   formed. 

That  same  month  of  the  first 
coming  here  to  live  of  Lincoln  also 
brought  Mary  Todd  from  Kentucky; 
to  visit  her  sister.  Mrs.  Ninian  Ed- 
wards. Two  years  later,  in  1839, 
Miss  Todd  came  here  to  make  her 
home  with  her  sister,  and  her  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Lincoln  followed  later. 

Accustomed  to  the  niceties  of  cul- 
tured society  Miss  Todd  would  not 
have  been  attracted  to  one  of  a  type 
so  often  attributed,  mistakenly,  to 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  public  al- 
ways addressed  her  husband  as  Mr* 
Lincoln.  Often  has  this  writer  heard 
his  own  father,  who  knew  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  often  attended  gatherings 
where  Lincoln  was  also  present, 
state  that  no  one  in  his  hearing 
had  ever  called  Mr.  Lincoln  'Abe 
to  his  face.  Songs  and  campaign 
speeches  used  that  diminutive  of  his 
name,  but  an  indefinable  atmos- 
phere of  dignity  surrounded  Mr, 
Lincoln  that  halted  undue  famil- 
iarity. 


CHENERY,   WILLI.AM  DODD 


SOME  SABBATH  DAY  SMILES 
FOR  HAPPY   "LINCOLN  DAY" 
ARE  ENTERED  IN  THE  LOG! 

SPRINGFIELD  is  overlooking  a  great  op- 
portunity to  present  itself  to  the  world  in  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln!  The  greatest 
human  being  the  world  has  known  gave  this 
city  the  greatest  boost  any  town  ever  had,  and 
we  don't  use  it! 

Here  is  what  every  letter,  every  advertise- 
ment, every  message  sent  out  of  Springfield 
should  proclaim: 


SPRINGFIELD 
"THE  INSPIRING   CITY!" 

Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"TO  THIS  PLACE  I  OWE 

EVERYTHING!" 


THAT  QUOTE  is  from  Lincoln's  farewell 
address  to  Springfield!  Isn't  it  strange  that 
the  city  doesn't  use  it  for  the .  tremendous 
advantage  it  will  give  this  Kappital  of  Smiles? 

THE  STRAIGHT  STORY  about  Lincoln's 
departure  from  Springfield  has  never  been 
told!  We  give  it  to  you  today  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  best  authority  in  Springfield- 


William  Dodd  Chenery!  It  was  at  his  Father's 
hotel— The  Chenery  House,  located  where  the 
Illinois  Hotel  now  stands — that  Lincoln  packed 
his  things,  went  to  Tenth  and  Monroe  Streets 
and  departed  for  Washington! 

TELLING  THE  STORY  to  this  Log,  just 
as  his  father  told  it  to  him,  Brother  Chenery 
relates  that  his  father  et  al  assembled  the 
several  trunks  and  packing  cases  belonging  to 
the  Lincoln  family  in  the  hotel  office,  near 
the  big  cast-iron  "cannon"  stove!  "Cording" 
the  trunks  with  rope,  Mr.  Lincoln  pushed  bell 
boys  and  porters  aside,  explaining  that  he 
wanted  the  job  done  properly  so  the  baggage 
would  reach  the  White  House  intact! 

THE  CHENERY  HOUSE,  first  called  the 
"City  Hotel,"  was  built  about  1840  by  Joel 
Johnson,  father  of  the  late  Major  Edward  S. 
Johnson!  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854! 
Repairs  were  made  and  the  building  sold  for 


'  $30,000  to  William  Dodd  Chenery  I.  and  the 
latter's  son,  John  William,  who  enlarged  and 
improved  it.  piping  gas  to  the  130  rooms  for 

I  illumination!     It  was  one  of  the  first  hotels 

j  west  of  the  Alleghenies  to  replace  oil  lamps 

]  with  gas! 

;       Funny     enunciators     consisting     of     long 
wooden  boxes  connected  each  room  with  the 
office!     By  jerking  a  wire  in  the  room,  you   J 
could  ring  a  bell  in  the  office! 

MR.  CHENERY'S  grandfather  told  him 
that  after  Lincoln  had  "corded"  the  trunks 
that  morning,  he  sat  at  a  long  desk  in  the 
hotel  office,  writing  on  the  backs  of  hotel 
cards:  "A.  Lincoln,  White  House,  Washington, 
D.  C,"  and  then  tacked  the  cards  on  the 
trunks! 

I  A  bell  boy  had  rigged  up  over  the  desk  a 
swinging  gas  light  which  little  Willie  Lincoln 
insisted  on  blowing  out,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
Mr.  Lincoln!  When  Mr.  Lincoln  admonished 
the  lad,  Willie  retorted  that  his  mother  let 
him  blow  out  the  gas  lights  at  home! 

WHEN  THE  LINCOLNS  were  ready  to 
shove  off  for  the  depot,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  accom- 
panied by  the  elder  Mrs.  Chenery,  came  down 
to  the  office  wearing  a  bonnet  and  shawl! 
Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  that  the  morning  was  too 
chilly  and  too  damp  with  mist  for  Mrs.  Lincoln 
to  accompany  him  to  the  station!  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln insisted  that  she  was  not  only  going  to 
the  station  but  would  accompany  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  Washington  to  take  care  of  him!  It  re- 
quired all  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  tact  to  convince 
her  that  it  was  best  for  her  to  adhere  to  the 
original  plan  and  for  her  to  follow  him  to 
Washington  later,  with  the  children!  She 
[remained  in  the  Chenery  House  a  couple  of 
days  longer  with  the  two  younger  boys,  Willie 
and  Tad!  This  corrects  an  error  in  many 
papers,  books  and  plays! 

THE  TWO  SECRETARIES,  Hay  and 
Nicolay,  and  others  of  the  party,  went  from 
the  Chenery  House  to  the  railway  station  in 
Springfield  in  the  large  hotel  omnibus  shown 
in  the  picture  of  the  hotel  elsewhere  in  this 
edition  today.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  son,  Robert, 
rode  in  a  livery  carriage  driven  by  Lincoln's 
colored  driver,  who  had  cared  for  his  horse 
and  who  also  led  that  horse  behind  the  hearse 
that  carried  Lincoln's  body  to  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery  on  May  4,  1865! 

I  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  party  arrived  at  the 
Great  Western  Station  (now  the  old  Wabash 
I  freight  depot)  at  7:55  a.  m.!  They  proceeded 
through  the  silent  throng  of  friends  to  the 
I  train  platform,  grasping  at  the  hand  of 
1  Lincoln  as  he  moved  among  them!  Ascending 
?the  steps,  Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  began  his 
J  farewell  address,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
d train  pulled  out! 

That  address  conveys  the  most  tender  mes- 
sage ever  written  in  149  words! 


Cheneiy,  Wm. 


YOUNG  LINCOLN 
MOVED  TO  CITY 
100  YEARS  AGO 

Chenery  Recalls  Honors  Paid 

'Long  Nine;'  Law  Firm 

Formed 

By  WILLIAM  EODD  CHENERY 

One  hundred  years  have  rolled 
across  the  pages  of  history  since  the 
day  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  Spring- 
field to  make  his  permanent  home. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  on  February 
28,  1837,  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
ability  that  the  efforts  of  the  "Long 
Nine,"  as  the  Sangamon  members  of 
the  legislature  at  Vandalia  were 
termed  because  none  was  less  than 
six  feet  tall,  were  successful  in  hav- 
ing Springfield  made  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Illinois;  one  hundred 
years  ago,  next  July  4,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  among  the  speakers  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  of  the  old  state 
house,  the  present  Sangamon  county 
court  house. 

It  will  be  well  if  observance  of  these 
three  all-important  centennial  anni- 
versaries can  banish  some  of  the 
wrong  impressions  that  have  grown 
in  the  passing  decades  regarding 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  per- 
sonality. These  incorrect  ideas  have 
developed  partly  through  historians 
stressing  homely  incidents  because  of 
their  colorful  dramatic  appeal  to  their  I 
readers,  partly  through  the  policy  of 
his  managers  of  the  campaign  for 
the  presidency  in  1860  that  apparent- 
ly caused  them  to  accentuate  events 
they  considered  would  win  votes  from 
the  multitude,  painting  him  as 
provincial  and  uncouth.  The  other 
side  was  left  unmentioned.  As,  for 
instance : 

Traditions  of  unquestioned  accur- 
acy mention  his  coming  to  Spring- 
field on  April  15,  1837,  with  his  en- 
tire earthly  possessions  enclosed  in 
saddlebags;  his  inquiry  of  the  prom- 
inent young  merchant,  Joshua  Speed, 
as  to  where  he  might  find  lodgings, 
Speed  offering  to  share  his  room 
above  the  store  with  him;  the  invi- 
tation of  the  politically  and  socially 
eminent  William  Butler  to  go  home 
with  him  for  dinner.  In  this  con- 
necting is  almost  never  mentioned 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  did  not  come 
as  a  wandering  young  man  looking 
for  work,  unknown  and  untutored. 
To  casual  readers,  unversed  in  Lin- 
coln history,  that  would  appear  to  be 
the  case,  with  Speed  and  Butler 
moved  solely  by  generous  impulses. 
"Long;  Nine"  Feted 
Far  otherwise  the  fact!  For  day.< 
preceding  his  coming  to  the  city  all 
Springfield,  in  fact  all  Sangamon 
county,  had  been  jubilantly  celebrat- 
ing the  most  important  event  in  all 
its  history,  either  then  or  ever  since 
—the  creating  of  Springfield  as  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
through  act  of  the  legislature.  As 
soon  as  the  victory  was  assured  the 
"Long  Nine"  were  invited  to  the  city, 
right  after  the  close  of  the  legisla- 
tive session,  and  were  feted  and  dined 
and  entertained  with  all  manner  of 
festivities. 


Through  all  the  period  of  rejoicing 
[no  one  received  greater  homage  and 
plaudits  for  the  success  of  the  cause 
than  did  Mr.  Lincoln.  During  the 
preceding  two  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
had  been  closely  associated  with  the 
brightest  minds  and  the  most  cul- 
tured citizens  of  the  young  state  in 
Vandalia.  It  was  the  center  of  po- 
litical activities  and  social  affairs 
blended  with  the  sojurn  of  the  legis- 
lative members  there.  At  the  outset 
of  his  first  term  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
apparelled  himself  to  appear  credit- 
ably to  himself  and  his  constituents 
j  among  his  colleagues.  No  one  ever 
more  quickly  grasped  mental  pictures 
of  appropriate  behavior;  more 
quickly  acquired  self-possession  un- 
der differing  circumstances. 
'  So  when  he  called  upon  Joshua 
Speed  it  is  probable  that  Speed  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  of  lending 
i  hospitality  to  Springfield's  greatest 
benefactor,  even  at  that  early  period 
of  his  life,  and  that  William  Butler 
felt  honored  when  Lincoln  accepted 
his  dinner  invitation.  In  his  unri- 
valled life  of  Lincoln  Senator  Bever- 
idge  wrote:  "Seldom  has  any  young 
man  gone  to  any  town  to  make  his 
way,  with  so  many  friends  there  as 
Lincoln  had  when  he  rode  into 
Springfield  that  memorable  April  15, 
1837." 

|  The  city  had  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred people,  its  citizens  of  importance 
knew  of  Lincoln,  realized  his  worth, 
and  many  there  were  who  urged  him 
to  come  there  and  live. 

Advanced  Rapidly 
Nor  was  Lincoln  uncertain  regard- 
ing his  profession.  During  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1832  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  brilliant  attorney  of 
Springfield,  John  T.  Stuart.  They 
were  colleagues  in  the  first  term  Lin- 
coln served  in  the  legislature,  in  1834, 
and,  noting  his  ability,  Mr.  Stuart 
urged  him  to  study  law,  offering  to 
lend  him  books,  and  advising  him  to 
read  them  at  night  and  when  travel- 
ing in  his  surveying  work,  assuring 
him:  "You  can  do  it."  Following 
that  advice  he  advanced  so  rapidly 
that  before  the  opening  of  the  sec- 
ond term  of  the  legislature  he  ap- 
plied on  September  9,  1836,  for  a  li- 
cense to  practice  law  in  Illinois. 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  1837, 
the  act  was  passed  to  make  Spring- 
field the  capital,  and  the  very  next 
,  day,  March  1,  Mr.  Lincoln  received 
|  his  certificate  to  enable  him  to  prac- 
|  tice,  and  the  partnership  with  Mr 
Stuart  was  formed  at  once.  A  notice 
to  that  effect  was  sent  on  April  12 
1837,  to  the  Sangamo  Journal  and 
was  published  on  April  15,  the  day 
Lincoln  arrived  in  Springfield,  sta- 
ting that  the  law  firm  of  Stuart  and 
Lincoln  had  been  formed. 

That  same  month  of  the  first  com- 
ing here  to  live  of  Lincoln  also 
brought  Mary  Todd  from  Kentucky 
to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian  Ed- 
wards. She  frequently  expressed  a 
desire  to  meet  the  much  discussed 
young  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  did  not  do 
so  during  that  three  months  visit. 
Two  years  later,  i  nl839,  Miss  Todd 
came  here  to  make  her  home  with 
her  sister,  and  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  followed  later. 

Accustomed  to  the  niceties  of  cul- 
tured society.  Miss  Todd  would  not 
have  been  attracted  to  one  of  a  type 


so  often  attributed,  mistakenly,  to 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  public  life  al- 
ways addressed  her  husband  as  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Often  has  this  writer  heard 
his  own  father,  who  knew  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  often  attended  gatherings 
where  Lincoln  was  also  present,  state 
that  no  one  in  his  hearing  had  ever 
called  Mr.  Lincoln  "Abe"  to  his  face. 
Songs  and  campaign  speeches  used 
that  diminutive  of  his  name,  but  on 
indefinable  atmosphere  of  dignity 
surrounded  Mr.  Lincoln  that  halted 
undue    familiarity. 
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